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Which in Your Mill? 


not all in the actual dyeing. This Process also reduces the number of 
manufacturing operations in the mill, and the operations which remain 
are more economical than the corresponding operations required with chain 


I. advantages of the Franklin Process in colored cotton goods mills are 


warp dyeing. 
In warp dyeing you wind from bobbin to spool, from spool to ball warp, 
dye, and then wind from chain warp to beam on a beaming machine. 


In Franklin Process Dyeing you wind from bobbin to Franklin Package, 
dye the Franklin Package, and then wind from the Franklin Package to beam 
via the V creel. 


So the Franklin Process not only eliminates one operation, but also 
eliminates beaming machines with highly paid operators and replaces wasteful 
chain warp beaming with economical V creel warping. 


Then of course there is the matter of quality. Franklin wound packages 
are dyed in a closed kier under pressure in a highly concentrated dye bath, less 
than a gallon of liquor to a pound of yarn. The inevitable result is 
thorough penetration of the yarn, and more solid, even and brilliant colors. 
And the dyes used are the fastest obtainable. 


Do you wish to see samples demonstrating the quality of Franklin Colors 
and their fastness to laundering? If so write today to our Providence office. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Spinners - Mirs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester. Eng. 
NewYorkOffice 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S.C. 
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Straight Alkalies 


for Textile Processing 


N many modern textile mills, where the importance of scientific 
control is recognized, the alkali used is straight 58% Soda 
Ash and straight 76% Caustic Soda. 


Soda Ash and Caustic Soda are standard basic commodities 
and have a known composition and a published market value. 
With these straight alkalies for kier-boiling, for preparing bleach 
liquor, for the dye-bath and for other operations, the textile pro- 
cessor is no longer working in the dark as to the alkali in his 
formulas and as to its proper market price at the time of pur- 
chase. 


Moreover, the proper straight 58% Soda Ash will do the work 
of approximately double its weight of the so-called textile sodas. 
The desired results can be obtained with half as much straight 
58°> Soda Ash and at less than half the previous cost. 


Our technical staff is prepared to demonstrate‘to inter- 
ested textile men how to use straight ‘alkalies and 
produce finished goods of equal or better quality. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE éE CHARLOTTE 
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With the Publishers— 


A Greeting and a Wish 


Christmas is approaching—Christmas with all that it symbolizes the 
world over as the anniversary of the Greatest Birthday known to man 

A time made by established custom the season of heart-warming 
felicitations; of unforgetable thrills and surprises; of glowing embers and 
tinsel and cherished remembrances; of joy unstinted and gladness un- 
restrained; of “homecomings,” of reunions with loved ones around the 
family fireside. 

Come as they will, the changes in other customs of life, in living, in 
business; whatever may be the station in life, Christmas came, and has 
endured, as the acme of holidays and of gladness, to all. 

And in keeping with the spirit of the day, the publishers of COTTON 
each and every one of us who serve through the magazine —all, extend 
you, our reader, our friend, our business associate, the greeting sincere: 

“A Merry Christmas!” 


Standing upon the threshold of another year, it is the custom to take 
inventory of our resources and to study the basis upon which it will be 
entered. 

Most important and most vital for industry, perhaps, is the quadrennial 
election of an administrative head for our government for the ensuing 
four years, which has now become history. The large popular vote in 
favor of the present incumbent over the combined totals of his opponents 
is indicative of a sane and thoughtful state of mind among the electorate 
that breeds confidence. 

Specious promises by “liberal” candidates with socialistic trends and 
“red” left wing adherents fell upon deaf ears. Even the crater ocmmoagie 
mouthpieces of “labor” were unable to make good on their promises to 
these candidates, because “labor” is but a composite group ‘of individuals 
capable of thinking and reasoning “even as you and I” —and a realization 
of this fact also induces confidence. 

Nationalization and communism in Russia, with its all too evident re- 
sults during the past few years and its gloomy forecast for the future, has 
been too widely and truthtully described in the periodical press of America 
to allow even a hint of such a program to be popular here. The fact that 
money for propaganda purposes forwarded from Russia to left wing 
radicals in this country has been intercepted in transil by agents of our 
government was a warning sign of danger that left litthe need for addi- 
tional educational work. Its result has been attested. 

The evidence of sanity and straight thinking by a multitude of voters 
will be most influential in relaxing the strain on capital by promoting 
confidence. Corporations that have for many months contemplated cer- 
tain increases and additions, in some cases having gone so far as to acquire 
the land and have engineers prepare the plans and specifications, will now 
proceed to bring these proposals to fruition. 

Confidence in the ability of President Coolidge to continue his pro- 
gram of reasonable economy in governmental expenses especially with the 
aid of a new Congress that will perhaps be more amenable to his policies 
than has been the one going out next March, is the ultimate answer. 

Economic progress shows gains in almost every quarter. The South 
in particular is looking forward and onward in its textile manufacturing 
development; while in the older textile manufacturing sections of the 
country, those apart from the industry are coming to realize more and 
more the need of close study and better unde ‘rstanding of the problems 
of what constJutes one of the chief industries of their section. 

It is for these several reasons that we urge all those with whom we 
have been associated more or less closely during the past year to “be of 
good cheer.” The prospects for the immediate future and probably for 
the next two years, seem to be bright with promise, and so, with every 
reasonable assurance of its realization, we express, to every factor in the 
industry, the age-old wish 


“A Happy and Prosperous New Year!” 




















Ira Plemmons, Manager, 
Hot Springs Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Hot Springs, N. C. 
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“Your letter and information to our Superintendent has re- 
sulted in some nice orders, and we thank you. We tind a lot 
of the very best information in COTTON, and we shall take it 
as long as we run a hosiery mill. 
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December, Nineteen-Twenty-Four 


Just a Matter of Principle. 

Searcely a newspaper ouside of that State published the 
fact that the voters of Massachusetts at the ratio of nearly 
three to one went on record at the recent election as op- 
posed to the pending so-called “child labor” amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

Why did the news associations fail to carry that item 
of news—real news, for it was the first expression on the 
subject by a large group of voters—or, if they carried it, 
why did virtually no newspapers publish it? 

The reason can not be any of those invidious influences 
which newspaper critics often find, in their own minds, so 
explanatory. 

No doubt the omission was due simply to lack of gen- 
eral interest in the subject. 

Why the lack of interest in a proposal for amending 
the Constitution in a quite radical way? 

This owes chiefly to the fact that searcely anything is 
involved in the question—at present—except a principle. 
And the run of people are not always deeply concerned 
about political principles that don’t bear immediately on 
something relating toa their more or less material interests. 

Were there any such child labor conditions as the spon- 
sors of the proposal pretend there are, public concern 
would have been aroused at least to the point of making the 
result of the Massachusetts popular vote an item of na- 
tional 

It would be only natural to suppose that at least some 
of those persons or groups profiting from such conditions 


news. 


would have stirred up interest in the question. 

But no such conditions prevail, in despite of the mouth- 
filling statistics put forth in raw and undigested form by 
leading advocates of the proposal. These statistics, as has 
been shown repeatedly, do not stand the test of analysis. 

The Massachusetts vote answers, as that of no other 
State would do, the one possibly valid argument for this 
measure, that is, uniformity of laws and regulations on the 
subject. If the industries of any State have suffered be- 
cause of non-uniformity, those of Massachusetts certainly 
have done so. For laws relating to the working of children 
and others in that State have for long been the most ex- 
treme in the country. In fact, it is not beyond the prob- 
able that in the past these have weighed somewhat against 
the development of industry in that State. 


But, as comparatively few people bother to learn, past 


conditions as to this matter have little relat to present 


ones. Uniformity in unusual degree does now character- 


ize the child 


labor statutes as well as child 


practices especially in manufacturing and 


country. This is prove 
propo al 


whole and Ina 


tries throughout the 


+ 


which the advocates of this 


statisties 
the publie should gulp down 
proportionately persons 


the ‘otton Nn of the 


show, for example, that 


under sixteen years old work in 


South 


than in those of other sectiol he pro- 


section is so 


Yet th 


nary, busy, wholesome-minded people of 


portion of such in any 


tually no bearing on profits. 


favor this amendment are for it solely out 
it is needed for correcting conditions in 
life of the South! That is, 


muckraker of the early nineteen hundreds. 


they think 


most other people, ar¢ 


1 ; ‘aa 
fustratea 


In truth, these, like 


cerned about it one way or the other, as 1 by the 


incident mentioned above. They have little concern about 


it because there isn’t involved in the matter—at present— 


enough of a tangible and immediate nature to arouse their 


interest. Could there be any other illustration of the utter 


lack of necessity, of the absence of al] legitimate excuse, 


for the ratification of this Congressional proposal? Could 


one imagine the presence in the country of more than a 


“million child slaves,” as the proponents of the proposal 


] { 
‘ : “‘e oO 
lan tor reeiIng 


allege, with all but no general interest in a 
from 


them—neither on the part of those who would profit 


millions of other who could 


persons 


this slavery nor the 


not help knowing much of it at first hand? 


the onlv chance of 


Paradoxically, it might be said that 


the amendment being ratified is the absolute lack of need 


becausé 


or excuse for it—that is, it may be ratified solely 


it involves—at present—nothing but a principle. 
today may affect 


But what involves only a principle 


conerete actualities in far-reaching directions tomorrow. 


most of the active 


It is these actualities which inspire 
supporters of this drastic change in our fundamental law. 

That their primary claims and accusations are unten- 
able is shown by the fact that they themselves disavow any 
amendment 
than practically all of the States have gone already in the 


matter of legislation directly ‘ecting the employment of 


under this 


intent of going further—at present 


They would not materially raise prevailing age 
cover work in 


children. 


limits; they would not extend the laws 
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the home or on farms. They merely would set up a national 


overhead establishment that only would duplicate and 
meddle with and complicate what is being done already. 
This, however, would provide jobs and a singularly 
bureaucratic power. For this amendment gives Congress 
the right to delegate to bureaus in Washington the power 
to suspend the operation of certain State laws at the will 
of the bureaucrats. That is, under it, national statutes re- 
lating to the “labor’—which means virtually anything— 
merely children—under eighteen years old 


beyond but might supplant all State 


of persons—not 


might not only go 
laws bearing at all upon the subject. 


3ut the mild and procedure which they 


would 


unnecessary 
constitutes but a begin- 
ning of what they have in mind. This would be but the 
planting of the seed of what its chief culturists expect to 


say be taken—at present 


become a deep-rooted and monstrous tree of bureaucracy, 
autocracy and social] revolution. What they are after ulti- 
mately is the nationalization of children, the subjection of 
the home—“which the king dare not enter”—comp!etely to 
the state, the uprooting of the sacred rights and duties of 
parenthood, the destruction of all vestiges of individualism. 

History shows that once planted in the soil of our gov- 


Noth- 


Federal bureau 


ernmental system such a seed is beyond upturning. 


ing under heaven is more sacred than a 
once established, and few developments are so certain as 
that the powers of such a bureau, however oppressive and 
obnoxious, steadily will be increased from within and with- 
If you do not believe this look up the history of 
bureaus the 


3ureau, initially the mildest and best-purposed 


out. 
these 
Children’s 


now in existence, not omitting that of 
of them all, which is the chief sponsor of this pending 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Of course the advantures here evisaged are far from the 
thoughts of many, if not most of the persons, who out of 
facets for 


sentiment, compassion or misconception of are 


this proposal. But most of the great evils that have op- 
pressed humanity have come about through support given 
them initially by well-intentioned folk who didn’t look be- 
yond the outward aspects of good to the inner and ulti- 
mate prospect of harm. 

These advantures are envisaged by the average of chief 
sponsors, made up in the main of professional meddlers, 
uplifters, reformers, and active or quiescent revolutionists, 
—busybodies who live by meddling alone, spurious humani- 
tarians, persons who never finish any reform because their 
occupation, like Othello’s, might be gone, subtle and serious- 
minded gentry who think that the way to world salvation 
lies along routes defined practically by men of the Trotsky 
and Lenine type. 

They conceal their real intent and purpose behind smoke 
sereens of sentimentality and exaggeration and misstate- 
ment of facts. 

They are aided mightily by the cireumstances that those 
who would combat them must rely almost wholly on the 
weight of abstract principle, that something which to most 
people is vague and boresome. 

Yet it is refreshing to note that where the issue is 
drawn clearly, as it was recently in Massachusetts, the 
public has responded soundly and sanely. One may doubt 
if the voters in any State in the Union would go on ree- 
ord as saying that they or the people of any other State 
are so depraved that they can not be trusted to deal proper- 
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ly with such intimate matters as childhood, the family and 
the home. But the chief sponsors of this amendment do 
record themselves as holding to that disereditable conten- 
tion, though they dare not name the States whose people 
and governments they rate so degradingly. 

Within the next few 
whether abstract but indisputable 
over sentiment misguided by subtle and dangerous propa- 
ganda. If the State legislatures that act 
follow those that have acted or whose people have spoken on 
the subject the amendment will be rejected overwhelmingly. 


it will be determined 
principle will prevail 


months 


are soon to 





The Senator from Idaho. 


Seventeen years ago there came out of the “wild and 
wooly” West into the national life of the country a com- 
paratively young man whom everybody at the time thought 
would be just another United States Senator. Since that 
time he has been a singularity, a prodigy in some respects, 
a contradiction and an enigma. 

There is little in American political tradition, unless 
one goes back to Revolutionary times, to explain and ac- 
count for William E. Borah. 

Unambitious in a realm where ambition generally is 
everything, a classicist among moderns, always independent 
but never with a capital I, sometimes as radical as a bol- 
shevist but usually as conservative as a Tory—such is the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Of all the figures now prominent in national life, most 
William E. Borah as by many odds 
the biggest and the most trustworthy. 

Borah’s repute among Democrats is probably greater 
than among his brother Republicans; singularly, he has as 
Conservatives 


close students rate 


high repute among those who are neither. 
rarely count him as one of them; radicals usually do. 

Yet the record shows that Borah might be rated truly 
as a great conservative. Sometimes he has opposed radical 
doctrines that found support among conservatives; rarely 
has he favored any that involved elements of basie prin- 
ciple. Generally he is more conservative than the con- 
servatives themselves. 

Only at times has he risen to recognized leadership in or 
out of Congress, for the reason that he always places the 
question above group or party and deals with it on its 
merit, as he sees it, alone. 

The recent election as well as the hand of death may 
have combined to force him into a position of continuing 
leadership. In the new Senate there will be a larger num- 
ber than ordinarily of the Borah type of statesmen. The 
death of Brandegee, of Connecticut, and of Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, gives him the choice of the chairmanship 
of either the judiciary or the foreign relations committee. 
Either of these places carries with it the necessity if not 
the obligation of consecutive leadership. 

It may come to be that Borah, of Idaho, will be the 
dominant figure in the next Congress, as on oceasions he has 
been the dominant figure in many Senate situations in re- 
cent years, i.e., in the fight over the Versailles treaty. 

If this should happen, one may look for at least a 
partial restoration of Congress as it was in the days of 
Calhoun, Webster and Clay. 

In any event the student of polities as well as the ob- 
server of government should keep an eye on Borah. In 
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recent years he has been about the only member of Con- 
Congress whose speeches read well whether you agree with 
them or not. He possesses a talent for true oratory, and 
in exercising it he is not ashamed to let it be known that 
he is a student or to speak the language of culture and 
intelligence. 





Back to Responsible Government. 


Whatever may have been one’s favorite among parties 
and candidates during the recent campaign every one should 
be glad that the election result was such as to leave no 
question as to responsibility for the conduct of the Federal 
(iovernment for at least two years to come. 

The plurality given President Coolidge was apparently 
larger than was Harding’s majority, with only two tickets 
in the field, in 1920. Coolidge’s majority over all candi- 
dates was the second largest in history. 

In other respects Coolidge’s victory was more decisive 
than that of any other candidate for President in recent 
years, for it extended all Since 1910 there 

and spasmodie harmony between 
the White House and the Capitol. In fact, during most 
of that period no single political party was in complete 
control of Wilson’s first 
was the only one that “played ball” freely with the Presi- 
dent or the party in nominal control. 


along the line. 
has been only occasional 


Congress. Woodrow Congress 


BY THE SHADE OF 


The Constitution of the United States is one hundred 
and thirty-five years old, and the most marvelous nation in 
the history of the world has been developed under its pro- 
visions and privileges. 

It has been acclaimed by students of governments of all 
creeds and nationalities as one of the most glorious and 
perfect pieces of governmental expositions ever devised by 
the brain of man. 

In spite of the great principles of the Constitution and 
the glory of the nation which it has developed, there have 
been 3,200 resolutions offered, proposing to amend it. In 
the Congress which just passed, there were nearly 100 pro- 
posed amendments, among which was a proposal to call a 
national convention to write a new constitution. 


great public mind of the nation conceive of 


Can the 


the line of 


thinking that will cause a national legislator to propose a 
convention which shall have for its prime purpose, the ab- 
rogation of the very vital principles upon which our govern- 
ment rests and 
thereof? “Our Government has been a 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


substitute “other modern ideas” in leu 


failure because of 
Are there not suffi- 
cient people of patriotic devotion and conservative intellects 
who will arise and in the opening words of Longfellow’s 
Blacksmith,” say,— 


**Woodman 
In youth it 


spare that tree 
sheltered me 


touch not a 
and I'll 


It is not necessary to dwell upon this point longer than 
to call to the great lay mind the fact of the insidious and 


heinous machinations of certain schools of political thought. 


single bough, 


protect 1t now 


There are always brooding certain ideas and principles, 
destructive of the democratie theory of government and 


these are being guided by shrewd and scheming enemies of 
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The next Congress, it seems, 


given in November. increasing 


expression as 
reduction 


national Republican lead as well 


strength of the LaFollette or insurgent bloc and pertinen 


changes of personnel in other 


respec 
room for alibis concerning what 
two vears. 

If party government, which 
rovernment, 1S evé 
And 
dent for full and responsible leade 
President 
to respond to its wishes. 

That 


not radical, that 


representative 
if the Col 


should come back. 


which seems evident, 
the eountry is 

has no liking 
mailing minorities and elub-swinging 
evident by the returns. 

It should not be forgotte: tha 
whelmingly for him in despite of 
lidge arrayed the veto power of 
exceedingly “popular” measures, 
the Bursum pension-grabbing bill, 
raising bill and others, and stood 
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reducing “the taxes of the rich’ 


mental wastes to the lowest poss 


extremisms 


Yan 


no great fear ot 


cool, phlegmatic, cautious 


affairs. 


Bolshevists and the Constitution 


JOHN MARSHALL. 


the United States Government. 


There is a tendeney in rovernment 
political and financial advantage. 

in the background or are garbed 

attracts the admiration ar 


adornment which 


the 


adoration 


great unthinking mob. 


The Constitution was written by a far-seeing, no 


cal, unselfish, altruistic, spiritual body of . The Con 


stitution has not been exhausted of its dynamie possibilities. 


There is much latent power yet incorporated within it 


s pro 


visions. It is not a useless relie of an evo 


program 
whose function has been fulfilled so that 


new doeu- 


ment is necessary—if not a new document 
culation of its very life. 
The late 


difficult to weld a pewter handle on to a golder 


Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, 


difficult to weld a dead branch 


vrow and blossom r forth 


and brit 
The Child Labor question was not 
tanee one hundred and thirtv-five 
paragraph or sentence to be wri 
Child labor conditions must have 


are now. If not in the United Euro- 


were in 


pean countries and the writers of this document were sweep- 


ine 
ing 


conditions and world 


principles to embody i } ruiding hey of the 


world eorrect 
new 
nation. 

The first great National Act-on Ch 
in 1916 and later in 1919, 
tional, and contrary to the Declaration of Independence. 
itself 


ld Labor was passed 


and both were found uneonstitu- 


The United States has always prided as being “The 
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Melting Pot of Nations.” Bigheartedly and unselfishly she 
has thrown wide open her gates of opportunity to all na- 
tions and said “Come and be Americans.” They came so 
fast that they could not be melted, so they have begun to 
melt us. Shrewdly and insidiously they have entwined their 
clammy coils around the great law-making body at Wash- 
ington. Under all kinds of guises and garbs have they come, 
and with patriotic and unselfish devotion do they beg for 
reformations. They are “whited sepul- 


seemingly glorious 


chers” whose interiors reek with dead men’s bones. 

They are advocating principles which our wise political 
forbears have told us were for national destruction. 

“They demand a strong national centralization of power, 
laws for the protection of children, for their nationalization, 
for the restrictions of the hours of labor, for fixing wages, 
for control of education, for maternity laws, for regulation 
of marriage and divorcee, for anti-lynching laws, for censor- 
ship of the press and motion pictures, for regulation of 
hunting, fishing and other sports, for physical training, and 
for the regulation of and interference with every activity of 
life from the time the child’s first ery is heard until he goes 
to his last long sleep” is the inclusive paragraph used by 
Senator Stephens, of Mississippi, in diseussing this grow- 
ing governmental tendency. 

Many quotations as to what this all means could be used, 
but one or two will suffice. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “A single consolidated govern 
ment would become the most corrupt government on earth. 

“To take from the States the powers of self-government 
and transfer them to a general consolidated government 
without regard to the special delegations and reservations 
solemnly agreed to in the Federal Compact, is not for the 
peace and happiness or prosperity of these States.” 

Alexander Hamilton said, “The States must, by every 
rational man, be considered as essential, component parts 
of the Union; and therefore the idea of sacrificing the form- 
er to the latter is wholly inadmissible. * * * Will the people 
Will 


they suffer their legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and 


suffer themselves to be stripped of their principles? 
aname? The idea is shocking to common sense. * * * This 
balance ought to be dwelt on with particular attention, as 
it is of the utmost importance. * * * The object of the State 
governments is to provide for their internal interests, as un- 
connected with the United States. * * * I insist that it ean 
never be the interest or desire of the National Legislature 
to destroy the State governments. It can derive no ad- 
vantage from such an event. The blow aimed at the mem- 
bers must give a fatal wound to the head, and the destruc- 
tion of the States must be at once a political suicide. Can 
the National Government be guilty of this madness?” 

The latest and perhaps the most far-reaching attempt 
that has been tried is what is known as the “Twentieth 
Amendment,” called by some, the Child Labor Amendment, 
but this latter is a misnomer. 

There are so many angles and points of attack in ap- 
proaching this proposed amendment that it is with diffi- 
What is the amendment? 


The Congress shall have power to limit, 


culty that the writer proceeds. 
“Section 1. 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 
“Section 2. The power of the several States is unim- 
paired by this article except that the operation of State 
laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give ef- 
fect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 
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Who proposed it? 
It assuredly was not two-thirds of the various state legis- 
latures petitioning to Congress for such an amendment, as 
research into that field fails to reveal such data. 

It assuredly was not the farmers and manufacturers and 
great representative laymen of the nation as such evidence 
was not produced in any of the arguments. 

It assuredly was not devised and framed by any repre- 
sentatives of the great political parties of the United States. 

Certain information contained in the Congressional ree- 
ords indicate that its inception was the product of the brains 
and far-reaching intrigues of Socialists, Communists, League 
for Industrial Democracy, Internationalists and others. 
Space will not permit a delineation of the family tree which 
reaches back into discipleship of Karl Marx and Engels and 
other radical writers of doctrines that have a tendency to 
destroy the great republics of the world. 

The shrewdest and most convincing people of the world 
They study the 


mind and its reactions, the actions and effects of these 


are its philosophers and psychologists. 
ac- 
as- 


tions on mankind, then from a premise either real or 


sumed they draw their deductions. Their deductions are 
always of the kind that will tend to further the primal idea 
they have in mind to put over. 

The average lay mind is a mind that does not think out 
It waits until the leader tells it what to 


Politicians and hobbyists of certain schools of thought 


original sources. 
do. 
clothe their doctrines in apparent decency and then throw 
their bait into the public pool for fish. 

The 
inceptors of this movement are not simply trying to protect 
That is not 


The proponents of this amendment have done this. 


people and children under 18 years of age. 
their primal purpose. Their primal purpose is the over- 
throw of the principles of Government in the United States. 

This is one assault they have made on it. They have 
clothed it in sentiment and service to humanity so that sym- 
pathetic hearts and non-thinking influential people will re- 
lieve them of the difficulty of putting the movement over. 

The people who are the strong advocates, now that it 
has been removed from its birthplace, are looking at theo- 
retical results and have never stopped to ask “Whither are 
we drifting and for what purpose ?”’ 

These villainous Government destroyers are sitting in 
the shadows watching the “innocents abroad” put into effect 
things that they can not do, but by the accomplishing of 
enough of these things, they can come out and boldly assert 
themselves. Is there not something that ean be done to 
awaken the great lay mind to the dangers that impend? 

Let us analyze the Amendment a little. 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, reg- 
ulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age.” 

In the discussion of this as it was being written, certain 
ideas should be made known. 

The words “labor” and “employment” were discussed, as 
to which was the better word to use. “Labor” was finally 
chosen at the suggestion of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, who said, “ * * * The children often 
work with their parents and are not on the payroll, and 
are not held to be employed, and we feel that it is a danger- 
ous word to use * * *.” The word “employment” was con- 
strued to mean only working for pay. 

Other words which were discussed were, “child,” “chil- 
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dren,” “persons,” ete., in order that airtight inclusive bonds 
might be placed here. 

It might be well to call to your attention here that this 
is not a Child Labor Amendment, nor is it so regarded by its 
proponents. There is no reference to child or children in 
the amendment nor are these words used. 

The framers of the amendment purposely kept these 
words out to obviate any entangling interpretations or con- 
structions. 

It was the original idea of Mrs. Kelly, who is credited 
with participating largely in the drafting of the McCor- 
mick-Foster Child Labor Amendment, that “all persons un- 
der 21 years of age’ should be written into the amendment. 
In diseussing the word “child,” she says, “Nothing can be 
more uncertain than the limitations which future courts may 
place upon the word ‘child’——-I withdraw all objections to 


“)9999 


the words ‘twenty-one years,’ but I am afraid of ‘child’. 

The words “child” and “children” are used in the propa- 
ganda sent out, but they nowhere occur in the amendment. 

Children are generally considered minors under fourteen 
vears of age, and above that age, they are youth, young 
men and young ladies, dependent upon social and individual 
environment. 

The amendment is not intended for children. The regu- 
lation and protection of children up to fourteen years of age 
is provided for by State Statute in all states. In no coun- 
try in the world is there law regulating the labor of per- 
sons up to 18 years of age. 

If the proponents of this amendment are successful it 
will be only a matter of time until the age will be increased 
to twenty-one years, by a like amendment. 


Notice the word “persons.” This word is entirely inclu- 
sive. “All persons under eighteen years” of age, means ex- 
actly what it says. It ineludes all races, creeds and colors. 
It ineludes all voecations—farm help, factory help, clerks, 
servants, ete. It steps over all rights and privileges, per 
sonal] and private, alienable and inalienable and with the 
sweep of one sentence denies all authority to anyone save 
the Federal Government. 

‘here are three other words, “limit, regulate, prohibit,” 
that are far-reaching and indefinable as they stand written 
in this amendment. 

The second section says that, “Congress alone has 
power to interpret the meaning and provisions of tl 
no state can pass any law interfering wi 
strength of this article. 


There are certain schools of political tl 


to destroy the sanctity and purity and stabilit 
preme Court of the United States. They have been 
to do so thus far, but if they succeed in having this Twen- 
tieth Amendment ratified they will have succeeded in a new 
departure of Constitutional formation. This Amendment 
is so worded that it will be practically impossible to write 
an unconstitutional law under its provisions. Its possibil- 
ities are limitless and dangerous to consider. It is a full 
grant of power from the States to the Federal Government. 
This power is entirely too great a gift to relinquish to 
the Congress of the United States. It is revolutionary in 


its demands. It usurps not only State rights, but rights of 
the family and the child. It is another step toward central- 
ized government and abolition of State rights to both of 
which principles we are intensely opposed. It is opening 
the flood gates of the treasury of the United States to turn 


loose vast sums of money which shall be collected in pro- 


1 


portionate part Irom the tax p 
are killing industries and produce 
They are also taking necessities 
of uneconomic people. 
Judge James A. En 
‘ation of Manufaet 
of government, 1 
persons received 
pensation. We 
as many persons 
mining industry 
required to wor! 


tim ‘ ar 
mes as mi 


ten-year 


“Within twenty years 
Federal civil employees, w! 
United States have increased | 
decade. The public payroll now eml 
every twelve gainfully employed. 
“Bureaucracy gains with a 
the twentieth century 
independent boar 
of $820,000. 
ar will provide 
] 


three independent establishments 
more than $650,000,000. These adm 


t annual appropriations requ 


represer 

000,000 in exc f the total cost of 

f the national government in 1900.” 
Some Ww 

erned that 

is good. Ls 


nor can law 


Because ot 


American 


eons ce r 


Is no law 


the land. 
About 1900 vears a: 


f 
rom 
LPO 


and their int 
We are it 
not active or sensit 
ried it on legal erutches 
The income tax law wa 
all thought. There is no privac; 


person that is safe from the inroad 


quisitive and often overbearing investigat 
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Inspectors, who, with their unlimited authority, read and 
study our methods and manners of business and account- 
ing. They have their own systems and issue their ulti- 
matums, as though they were the sons of Kaiser William. 
They go and come, they demand and demand again, and we 
never know the final outcome. 

The Federal] Appropriations for Roads and Schools and 
Rehabilitation of Injured in Industry are all accompanied 
by inspectors and demands of national authority, all of 
which make the State subservient to its mandates. 

Often the state’s submission in acquiescing to the de- 
mands is a sacrifice in principle as well as material good, 
but this must be done in order to secure the appropriation. 
Many people of the states, who do not know of the per- 
nicious practices involved, and look only at the figures rep- 
resented by the appropriation feel that their state must get 
her part. There are various other bureaus and departments 
insidiously winding the slimy fingers of federal usurpation 
around our principle of State’s Rights. 

The Federal Child Labor Amendment under the guise of 
humanitarianism is misleading millions of unthinking peo- 
ple into a frenzy of self-pride and pseudo-patriotic devotion 
to save the youth of the land by taking them away from 
the control of their mothers and fathers, by taking them 
away from the control of the people for whom they work, 
by taking them away from the guidance and control of the 
sovereign state in which they live, and should enjoy the 
blessings of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Then 
they give these children into the hands of an army of paid 
political, form filling, non-thinking federal inspectors, whose 
very life and existence is dependent upon trouble and agi- 
Unless these inspectors find something wrong, they 
will. not be necessary for the government. Will they find 
it? They, too, are trained to give enough interpretations 
to the law to make it impossible for any employer to keep 
from violating the law. Therefore, there will be tie-ups, sus- 
pensions, trials, fines and endless forms and reports to make 
out and thousands of details which this parasitic group can 


tation. 


evolve from their own self-seeking purposes. 

But, you say, “They will go into the industries and clean 
them up, and they need it.” 

Turn back to the opening and read—“limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 

This means farm children as well as factory children. 

Miss Grace Abbott, who is head of the Child’s Welfare 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., has already gathered mate- 
rials and issued circulars on “the poor down-trodden farm 
children of the West.” In Georgia, at the present time, 
there is a group of Federal inspectors gathering material 
of every nature to be used in passing bills under this amend- 
ment if it ever becomes a law. 

Will it affect the farmer,—it certainly will, according 
to Miss Abbott, and she is the authority on this measure. 
It wil] even go into the private home in its operation. These 
inspectors, with their obnoxious personalities and authori- 
tative permission, will sit in our homes and by our firesides 
and dictate to fathers and mothers, as to what amount and 
Parental control will 
be usurped by political proteges, and the child in his tender 
years will waver between two forms of domestic control. 

This law knows no color line. It is applicable to all 
ereeds and colors, to all classes and clans. It pertains to 
the negro with the same regulations as to the white. What 
shall be done with this enforced idleness; what will become 


kind of work that the children ean do. 
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of the nation when once we bring on a generation that 
knows not parental control or the dignity of labor? As 
one of the Senators said, “Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight” will have a new and far reaching pathos as the 
appealing musie floats out upon the homes directed and 
controlled from Washington. 

Is it necessary? 

The fifth article of the Constitution opens with this sen- 
tence: “The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
constitution.” 

All of us know that certain pages of our history in the 
light of modern education and advanced social thinking are 
not glorious to read. We admit our errors and misguided 
efforts of the past. 

Economie necessity and ignorance caused us to do things 
that we look back upon and rejoice that those days have 
passed. We have allowed or permitted certain things to 
happen in our agricultural, industrial and commercial life 
that will never occur again. An enlightened mind and a 
Christianized soul are great ameliorating factors in progress. 
We had a bad start. Prac- 
tically all of the colonies came over under adverse condi- 
tions, and often sent by the Mother Country for purposes 


We are a young country. 


of exploitation. 

Our nation was born amidst clashing opinions of gov- 
ernment, oppressed by a hand of tyrannous taxation, rocked 
in the eradle of war, and nurtured in childhood with am- 
bitions of glory and empire, yet surrounded by debt and a 
wild and undeveloped country. We learned to work long 
hours and hard; we learned to hustle and to hurry; the 
Declaration of Independence was not only national, but in- 
Our success has been determined by individuals 
We have felt the refining in- 


dividual. 
and unhampered initiative. 
fluences of progress and culture. The social and economic 
state, the laws on our Statute book, our customs and tra- 
ditions indicate better industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial development. 

We indicate below the state laws relative to the employ- 
ment of children in factories: 


Prohibited under 14 
as — 14 (Excep—Boy 10 to 14 may, 
upon license, outside school hours, work at labor 
not harmful.) 
Arkansas.......&rohibited under 14 
California....... ae si 15 


Alabama 
Arizona 


(Excep.—Child 12 
school vacation.) 

(Excep.—Child 12 
summer vacation.) 
se 14 
wdc 14 


during 


Colorado a 14 during 
Connecticut... 
Delaware (Excep.—C hild 12 outside 
school term on special permit.) 
se 14 
ss é 14 (Excep.—Child 12 on permit, 
if orphan or has widowed dependent mother. 127 
such permits issued during 1923. Bill now pend- 
ing before the Legislature eliminating this ex- 
ception.) 
Prohibited under 14 
oe oe 14 
a 14 


Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 
Pr ee 
ae eee 
Rts as 6 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 


~ 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan... e 
Minnesota “s 14 
Mississippi Boy prohibited under 12; 
Missouri... ..Prohibited under 14 
Montana ‘i ty 16 
Nebraska....... sf es 14 
Nevada : = 14 
New Hampshire. . np 14 
New Jersey a 14 
New Mexico +; 14 

ce 14 

4c 14 (Excep.—Boy 12 on _ special 
permit outside school hours. Only 66 so employ- 
ed during 1928.) 


‘ 


mh ak fat bal ah ff 
Te Ole me me 


girl, 14. 


North Carolina... 
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North Dakota....Prohibited under 14 
i a = 3 (Excep—Child 14 


school term.) 


outside 


Oklahoma 


Oregon... outsids 


(Excep—Child 12 
school term.) 
Pennsylvania... . 

Rhode-Island.... 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

nies ws sabe 


Vermont. 
Virginia 
Washington permit 


in case 


(Excep.—Child 12 on 
of superior court judge 
of poverty.) 

West Virginia... 


Wisconsin (Excep.—Child 12, during 


school vacation.) 
Wyoming 14 
We could quote other laws such as general Welfare Laws, 


Maternity Laws, Compulsory Education Laws, Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws, in fact, if we should produce this evi- 
dence, we should have to produce forty-eight volumes of 
some of the most enlightening evidence that has ever been 
reviewed by a law-making body. 

Mark you, I said that this would be in forty-eight vol- 
umes, indicating, as I would have you know, that each state 
has taken a peculiar selfish and personal pride in the de- 
When you have read these vol- 
Has decadence set in? Are 


velopment of her wards. 
umes, the story is only started. 
we returning to the “dark ages” of our economic life? Is 
danger ahead? Is it necessary to crack the Bull Whip of 
Federal authority to drive the national ideals on to further 
heights ? 

Miss 
there is 
than we have ever been; the wheels of welfare progress have 
this 


Grace Abbott says that we are still advancing; 


no regression; we are in better condition today 


not stopped, nor are they slowed down. Then why 


urging for an amendment to our constitution to allow this 
drastic legislation ? 

Have we not made great progress under the care and 
protection of the States? Dare we not boast with great 
watch with 
jealousy our step in the great march of state progress? 
Is it not an inherent right that belongs to each state to 
Do not people 


State pride of our achievements? Do we not 


be the custodian and keeper of its wards? 
discharge trusts and duties more fully and exact when under 
the guidance of individual initiative and watched by a 
glorious and chivalrous approving State, than when com- 
pelled by the despotic hand of revolutionary measures and 
goaded on by paid inspectors? 

There are violations of law and always will be, as long 
as there is perversity in the human family. But because 
there are 500 criminals in Atlanta does not indicate that 
the other 249,500 people are criminals. If the social prog- 
ress of any state could be written fairly and impartially, 
if the changed working conditions for the last twenty years 
on farm and in factory, in store and counting house could 
be written impartially and without embellishment, it would 
make one of the most fascinating and romantic pieces of 
realism that has been written. 

It is the natural inclination of most employers to do 
much for their employees. They safeguard their health, 
their life, their social and educational environments. They 
would do more if it were not for the social and political 
agitator, who is always cracking the whip of legislation. If 
the professional reformers and political parasites and seek- 
ers of self aggrandizement would stay out of our civic and 
industrial life forever, we would make more rapid prog- 


ress. I have known legislation to be proposed which met 
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with the approval of 
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the bed of insincerit 


it was born in 


eradle of selfishness, was opposed an 


a } ] let 
I have known legisla 


industrial interests. 
which in its demands was not as exacting 
the interests at which it was aimed, 
was opposed and defeated becauss 
ignorance of the 


yroponents, 
pro} 


Most 


Is it necessary? 
NO! 
The individual states are lool 


elties 


empha 


and within the state 


dividual employers are looking 


evils as rapidly as society and econo 


The records show that progress 


not slowing down; * are 


rong 


of the time child does not 
the proper industries of life; h 


that labor is drastie and 


tvrannica 
needs 


spised and avoided. He 


the nobility and dign {\ ot labor 
tudinous seriptural injunctions relat 


Is it practical? 
paper 


selves believe that we are a strictly hi 


The theory is beautiful on 


common blood, common inheritance, sin 


same social and econon 


living under the 
ditions, and a dozen other things too nun 


warm and agri 


It applies to the 
the South: thea 


] ] ! 
n bleak, cold ntensel 


England; the waving wheat fields of 


flour bins of the world where davlight 


hands contributing their part are necessary 
our nation; the sunny slopes of the Pacifi 
breadline of penury and want of our great 
ters. The wide diversity of social and economic den 


and racial in} 


the wide diversity of national 


. . 1 : 
ookKed atter D\ 


ideals, all this has thus far been 
But a group of political agitators and parlor reforn 


’ 99 
suckers come around 


figure jugglers and “public tit 
say, “You people of the States are ineapable, 
failed, you must put it into a bur 

after by inspectors. It will cost 
and we need the money and 

we never did this, but we 


taken a course, and we are 


claimed, aQ) Te mpora! O Mores!” 


expert 


Is it practical? 

It will cost each state an eno 
support this measure besides the 
cident of inspection, trials, fines, ete. 


A re 


duty to their wards, and must the 


individual states 


| 
incapable 


have failed! I have failed! I eannot 


dren below 18 years of age; I giv over to the 


spectors of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Govern 
ment.” 
Or, shall each 


and wave aloft the symbol of statehood and defiantly warn 


state arise and sound the danger toesin 


against the encroachment of alien rights upon her domain? 
If states do not stop this national control, this commission 
shall 


out state lines and state sovereignty, and in the language of 


and bureau control of officers, soon we have to wipe 
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one of our South Carolina Congressmen, “We shall wash 
the flag of its stars and stripes, the emblem of sovereign 
states and incipient statehood, and after it has been bleach- 
ed ot l 


place thereon an 


s patriotic hues, we shall bathe it in a color and 
emblem that fits an empire, and forget 
the idealism of Democracy.” 

The elosing sentence of the foregoing paragraph may 
seem to some an excellent place to stop, but that is not 
the end of this direful tale of kaleidoscopic variations. 

The power of regulation of labor of childhood, youth, 
young manhood and young womanhood now lies within the 
State’s Rights. They are amply caring for them, why cast 
aside? 


the re spol sibility 


But, for the sake of further exposition, suppose that 


the Amendment is ratified—what more will be necessary? 


There must be Federal laws for marriage and divorce, 


otherwise what will happen to the numerous cases through- 


on wherein persons between the ages of fourteen 


out the nat 
and eighteen marry and produce offspring before the law 


relieves them of the three words, “regulate, limit, and 


prohibit”? 


The 


forms, expense; 


subject involves bureaus, supervisions, inspectors, 
this means deception, evasion, disrespect 
for law, more taxes, more federal employees, further usur- 
pation of state’s rights, further invasion of individual rights 
and many other phases. 

There is a great gap now between compulsory educa- 
tion laws and eighteen years of age. There will naturally 


follow nationalization of education with a further exten- 


sion of bureaus, taxes, usurpation of State’s 


expenses, 


rights, individual rights and other phases. The nation is 


too large and too cosmopolitan for such an unfortunate 


step, and yet the government cannot afford to make idleness 
a necessity by legislative enactment, nor can it compel the 
states to levy taxes and assume an obligation made by its 


own enactment. National education means national dicta- 
tion of subject matter and content. 

There will be much dependency and delinquency in- 
curred by the enactment of the Twentieth Amendment and 
much social legislation, such as pensions for various classes, 
provisions for care of those who would otherwise care for 
themselves. Since the government has deprived them of 
their sole means of support and they are in a state of de- 


e 


pendency and helplessness, the government of necessity must 


care for them. It is not necessary to try to portray the 
awful and expensive complexities this would incur. 

There will naturally follow maximum hours, minimum 
wages for the various classes of labor and this is attendant 
with the same evils as other bureaus and overhead super- 
visory departments are. 

It means the complete transformation of the conditions 


The fol- 


lowing quotation from the Young Workers League of Amer- 


of juvenile labor and its socialist reorganization. 
ica, one of the sponsors of this Amendment follows: 
“The militant program of the Young Workers League 


does not take account of the needs of the capitalist system 
* , 


nor is it merely a means of eliminating the worst instances 
of the exploitation of the working-class youth. It must 
* . * 


proclaim the ultimate and fundamental aim of the 
young worker, the complete transformation of the conditions 
of juvenile labor and its socialist reorganization. This means 
abolition of all wage slavery for all young workers up to 


18 years of age. The young workers must be cared for by 
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the State and treated from an educational point of view 
until they have attained this age.” 

This amendment is the forerunner of all these and even 
more. It has a connection with the Socialists, Internation- 
als, Communists, as proponents; with state support of chil- 
dren, with national education, maternity bill, compulsory 
registration of expectant mothers, standard requirements 
for obstetrical care and many other unseen ramifications. 
Miss Abbott practically admitted that this amendment was 
designed to mean “something more than child labor,’—that 
it is seeking “constitutional authority” to do “other things” 
which it does not consider it “tactically” expedient to re- 
veal to the publie “at the present time.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelly testified before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture: “We 
sand ramifications. 


are now organized with a thou- 
We have more interlocking directorates 
than business has.” 

Later, in another hearing she said: “It is unsafe to leave 
children to the tender mercies or the pressure of ignorant 
parents, ete.” 

How will all of these invasions and usurpations be made 
compatible with the provisions of the Fourth Amendment of 
the Constitution ? 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated,***.”’ 

Perhaps that amendment will be annulled by proper 
procedure of these same proponents when they find that it 
will be a stumbling block or a hamper to their socialistic 
invasion of government. 

In this concluding paragraph, if a summary or elincher 
sentence is necessary, according to the rules of rhetorie, it 
is this—“Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

This Twentieth Amendment is not only dangerous in its 
own rights and manifestations, but it is a forerunner of a 
group of the most damnable and dastard complications that 
has ever invaded the sacred and honored precincts of the 
legislative halls in Washington. The aftermath will bring 
into view some of these “other things” which “it is not now 
tactically wise to reveal.” 

The Twentieth Amendment is not an eeonomie or politi- 


cal necessity. 


It is, however, a sympton of an internal 
political cancer which is eating out the vitals of our na- 
tional life. 

: 


given the X-ray treatment, the 


Instead of allowing it to spread, it should be 


radium cure, or whatever 
modern method political science is able to use. 

The United States Government was founded on demo- 
cratic principles, built around some of the most unselfish, 
that 


When once the eonstitution be- 


unprejudiced and far-seeing students of government 
the world has ever known. 
comes easy to amend, when once lends itself to modifiea- 


tion, to every caprice and whim of wild-eyed political 


thought, the anchor that holds the Ship of State safely in 


harbor will be torn loose and disaster will be our doom. 
The constitution is being tampered with too much, and when 
it becomes the buffoon and sport of paid politicians, it will 
lose its dignity and nobility. 

Let statesmanship, regardless of party, regardless of 
cost, regardless of the cries of the rabble, ascend the throne 
of righteousness and justice and judgment and with a flash 
of imperial wisdom wave back to foreign countries and 
oblivion principles of government which destroy our useful- 


ness and idealism. 
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The annual meeting of the National Association of Cot- 
Hotel, 


and 13th, with 


ton Manufacturers was held in the Copley-Plaza 
12th 
unusually good attendance and a helpful program. 


3utler Mill, of 


Boston, Massachusetts, on November 


Morgan the New 
Bedford, 


Amory of Boston. 


Butler, treasurer of 


Mass., was elected president, succeeding Rober 
Russell H. 
Leonard, treasurer of the Ipswich and Pepperell Mills, 


Other officers chosen were: 


senior vice-president; John A. Sweetser, treasurer of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company, junior vice-president; di- 
rectors for three years: W. Irving Bullard, John L. Burton, 
John S. Lawrence, James Sinclair, E. Kent Swift; direet 

Albert G. Mason and W. S. 
national council representative named was C. F. Broughton, 


treasurer of the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedt 


for two vears: Pepp¢ re i The 


ord. 
Wednesday 


to business, 


The opening session of the convention, on 
afternoon, November 12th, was devoted mainly 
officers and committees, the ad- 


including the reports of 


dress of the preside! t, ete. Another feature ot this session 


was the discussion of the Federal Trade Commission’s “Re- 
port on the Cotton Trade,” which was led by Mr. Amory 
as chairman, with the main speakers being Byron P. Parry, 
Harriss, of 
York Cotton Exchange, and C. B. Howard, of the 


of the Federal Trade Commission; Richard T. 
the New 
American Cotton Growers’ Association. The 


the 


diseussion cen 
recommendation of the 
New York 


for the three contiguous grade contracts. 


tered on report pertaining to 


futures eontracts and 
The final 
of the session was a diseussion of “Warehousing Farm Prod 


United Warehouse Act,” by H. S 


southern deliveries on 


feature 
States 


uets Under the 


Yohe. 


On Wednesday evening the regular cabaret-dinner 


: | 
social 


feature of the Association was held, with a splendid attend- 
anee. An excellent program of entertainment was enjoyed. 
The Thursday morning session included the election of 


following 


the new officers named, and other routine business, 
which the general topie of “Studying the Job’ was dis 
H. Greene acting as chairman. Among the 
Lichtner, of the Thompson Xx 


Litchner Company, Boston, and J. M. Barnes, of Harpham, 
pan, 


cussed with S. 
speakers were William O. 


Barnes, Sevenson & Co., Ine., Boston. 


Mr. Litehner emphasized the importance Ol 
the Job,” showing its application to the text 
and citing examples in other instances where, by 
the job,” tremendous savings had been made. 
in the procedure he called (1) to make an ana 
factors of the job, (2) to make a measurement of 
formance of the job, and (3) to perpetuate the resul 
tained through making an analysis and a measurement 
the performance. 
subjeet 


Another thought-provoking discussion of the was 


the paper of Mr. Barnes, who declared that a great many 


mill managers are not getting the best possible results from 


their operatives, due to the lack of complete and detailed 


knowledge of the conditions existing in their own plants. 
In proving this statement, Mr. Barnes said in part: 
Studying the Job. 
“Final labor costs of any product depend on the amount 
of work turned out as well as the rate of wages paid. It is 


possible that in the past, too much attention has been paid 
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rooms which apparently were running very well, yet after 


making a careful detailed study of the job, I have been sur- 


prised to learn that the operatives were really doing an un- 


continual 
Naturally 
the overseer takes pride in having his room impress you as 
being well run. He insists that the ends be kept up, at the 
same time, however, failing to make a determined effort 


to find out why the work does not run better. 


necessary amount of work on account of the 


breaking down of an abnormal number of ends. 


“An analysis, such as mentioned above, in your spinning 
room may disclose mechanical conditions and poor prepara- 
tion of roving which can readily be improved. 

“A careful observation of the spinners in a room will 
disclose the facts that some carelessly creel in roving with 
long laps or “pig-tails,” and piece up ends in such way as 
to cause bunches and uneven places in the yarn which either 
breaks in the loom, or is responsible for the bad appear- 
ance of the finished cloth. 

“This naturally holds true wherever piecings are made. 
If the very best and most skillful operatives are picked to 
perform this important function, relieving them of all 
other duties, it can readily be seen that not only will quality 
be improved but the cost of production will be materially 
lowered. 

“Where standard numbers of yarn are being spun, with 
comparatively little changing, an analysis of conditions 
often discloses the fact that third hands or section men are 
not sufficiently well fitted 
Their value to the mill ean be considerably en- 


into the general production 


scheme. 
haneed. 

“Do you know by actual test what percentage of time 
your doffers spend on the real job for which they are paid? 
A few mills are receiving the benefits to be derived from 
paying their doffers on the basis of hanks turned off by the 
frames. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 

“Tf you are making standard styles of cloth in your mill 
it is possible to so standardize your conditions that a slasher 
tender is able to run two slashers. The work will not only 
be produced at a lower cost but the quality will be very 
much better. 

“There is no longer much basis for serious argument 
regarding the merits of plain versus automatic looms for 
most kinds of work. 
would pay in most instances to stop them and operate the 


If you still have some plain looms it 


automatics on two shifts. 

“For the purpose of this discussion we will confine our- 
selves to the automatic looms. In the operation of this 
type of loom, the weaver has very little control over the 
quality of cloth turned off. The determining factors are 
quality of yarn, care in preparation, and fixing of the 
looms. 

“As weavers usually receive the highest pay among the 
actual machine operators in a mill they become a very im- 
portant factor when the subject of cost is considered, and we 
quite naturally ask ourselves what the real duties of a 
weaver should be? 

“In any gathering of mill men where practical problems 
are being discussed the most frequent question asked is, 
‘How many looms do your weavers run on this or that 
fabric?” 


the number has been determined by any real study of the 


When the answer is given I often wonder whether 


factors which really govern the number of looms which a 
weaver can run efficiently. 
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“The average weaver seldom knows what really causes 
In the minds of many agents, superin- 


tendents, overseers, and even the weaver on a set of looms, 


his looms to stop. 


the principal causes of loom stoppage are considered of 
minor importance because the weaver can readily start up 
the loom after each individual stop. The aggregate of all 
such stops in the day’s run account for a large part of 
the production losses. 

“Experience has taught me that only those duties requir- 
ing real skill should be assigned to a weaver. The prin- 
cipal work of a weaver ought to be that of starting up 
looms properly after stops, the inspection of warps for im- 
perfections and of the cloth for defects in quality which 
can be remedied at the loom. All other duties formerly con- 
sidered as coming under the head of weaving should be as- 
signed to less skilled operatives. 

“Tf this is done after careful study of your conditions 
I venture to say that your weavers will operate a great 
many more looms at the same or inereased efficiency at a 
lower cost and with no impairment in the quality of the 
work. 

“There has been a vast amount of discussion in recent 
years regarding loom fixers. If a fixer really possesses 
mechanical ability, why should he break his back trucking 
warps the length of the weave room, lifting them into the 
loom, taking out leases, ete.? No mechanical ability is 
necessary to perform this sort of work. 

“A number of mills have found it advantageous to re- 
lieve their fixers or section men from such duties and in- 
crease the number of looms per man. If a bonus, in addi- 
tion to the regular going rate of wages based upon quality 
and quantity of work, is paid the mill will receive its share 
of the returns. 

“Ts it not about time for the up-to-date mill manager to 
discard the old moss-covered idea that the weave room is 
necessarily running fine when the fixer is sitting in the win- 
dow reading the newspaper or is asleep under his bench? 
A real live fixer or section man working under a good bonus 
arrangement is up on his feet attending to the duties for 
which he is paid, and in a great many instances anticipates 
troubles before they really cause much damage. 

“T have endeavored to point out, briefly, a few con 
spicuous places in the mill where “Studying the Job” will 
produce dollars-and-cents results, not only for the mill, but 
for the operatives as well. One of the most important points 
in this whole discussion is the fact that once the jobs have 
all been rearranged in accordance with a carefully studied 
plan the operatives will not work any harder than they do 
under the old method. The suggestions outlined are not 
mere theory which look well in print but are facts which 
have been put into successful operation by hard-headed, 
practical mill men. They have become an achievement rath- 
er than an aspiration. 

“Is there any reason why you should keep on trying to 
fool yourselves that the old mill is running about as well 
as can be expected, when a real systematic study in the va- 
rious departments will convince you that it can be made to 
run better? There are a great many time-honored facts 
about a cotton mill that ‘would be so if they were true.’ 

“It would be sad, indeed, if we had reached the point 
where nothing further could be done in the direction of re- 
ducing costs in the manufacturing of textile products. Real 
progress means that we are not entirely satisfied with the 


way we did things last year but continually seek better and 
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more efficient methods of accomplishing the desired result. 

“Do you suppose for one minute that your freckled-face 
office boy could go up town and drive away a brand new 
‘flivver’ for $300 if Ford’s organization were not eternally 
‘studying the job’ and introducing new methods and schemes 
from day to day which pass the ‘acid test’ of lowering the 
cost ?” 

Significant Savings. 

In discussing the next subject, “Significant Savings in 
Textile Mill Operations,” N. T. the 
Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. H., presented some 


Thomas, of Nashua 
interesting thoughts, saying in part: 

“It is of great importance in striving for economy in 
the production of goods to have a good layout of machinery 
and buildings. In a continuous process, such as there is in 
the cotton mill, it is necessary to have a steady flow of mate- 
rial from operation to operation with no backward steps 
and with the minimum amount of handling. In drawing up 
specifications for a new mill, engineers and mill managers 
of today plan for a result which is radically different from 
the popular conception of a cotton mill. Reinforced con- 
crete buildings with large windows replace the former 
brick mill construction with small windows. Dustless strip 
ping systems in the card rooms are perfected, so that the 
sard tenders are able to do the stripping, thereby elimi- 
nating ‘strippers’ who usually work only a small percent- 
their time. 


age of Automatically controlled heating and 


humidity, result in better operating conditions and in- 
creased production throughout the mill. <A ‘humidifier man’ 
in each department to look after the old system of humidi- 
fying is unnecessary, because one or two men are able to 
look after the entire mill, the heart of the new system be- 
ing located in the basement. Individual motor drives are 
important aids in inereasing production and in eliminating 
bad work due to overhead shafting troubles, and some sav- 
ing is accomplished by eliminating shafting men in each 
department. Power floor-scrubbing outfits are means of 
savings, and give better results as compared with the old 
method of having scrubbers in each department, who usual- 
ly work a small percentage of their time. 

“Probably most of the long established mills move 
the material from operation to operation by means of hand 
trucks and freight elevators. Cotton storehouses in some 
eases are not located in the proper relation to the opening 
room, necessitating an auto truck with a crew of five or 
six men to transport cotton from storehouse to mill. In 
some cases, cotton is piled several bales high in the older 
types of storehouses, which results in extra labor and cost. 
Picker laps, boxes of roving and yarn are trucked to and 
from the elevators, and delivered by the elevator man to 
The eloth 


rolls are piled on trucks and earried to the cloth room, 


the carding, spinning, and weaving departments. 


usually at some distance from the weave rooms. This method 
means lap earriers, roving and yarn truckers, filling car- 


riers, cloth handlers, and elevator men. It also means a 
large number of trucks and boxes, which take up valuable 
space and cause more or less confusion, and represent a 
good deal of money in upkeep. 

“At the 


which handles the entire product from the raw cotton to the 


Jackson Mills, a complete conveyor system 


finished cloth is in operation. A good description of this 
system, with illustrations, written by Robert T. Kent, may 
be found in last April’s issue of ‘Management and Admin- 


istration.’ The bales of cotton, stored on the upper floors, 
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are sent down a spiral chute to 
first floor. After passing through the 

is blown through pipes to the sixth floor of 
the picker room is located. The 


made by the pickers are put int 


and delivered to the card rooms 
roller conveyor, a spiral chute, 
veyor, from which the card 
the eradles are traveling alo 
cradles continue on and are returned 
on an inclined elevator. The boxes of 
put on to horizontal belt conveyors 
as soon as they doff their machines, t] 
spiral chutes and belt conveyors 


and weaving rooms, where they are 


to unloading stations. The empty 


returned on inclined and vertical elevat 


are put on to an inclined elevator 
the looms, and then a belt convey 
forms in the cloth room, which is |] 
across thi yard. 
“Tn 


material in 


comple I 


} 


moved 


making use of a 
process ean be 
another with marked saving in eost. 

are made easier for the employees, due 


which eliminate heavy lifting, and 


ciency ol the mill as a whole. 


condition than the average mill 


] 
IS a Marked saving 


trucking. There 


bins used in the carding and spinning 


method of returning empty bobbins. 


and quick control of the amount of stock 


storage, 


the surplus, or is wholly on 
“New methods of operation, or a rea 
work, result in economy and inereased eff 
the work for each department in orde 
sary waiting for material, and at 
always a minimum quantity of stock 
tant. It is a general practice tor t 


partment to run a certain number 


assume the responsibility of keeping 
properly supplied. Without central cont 
is constant fluctuation in departmental p 
large 


SLOCKS 


between department heads, 


ereased efficiency throughout the mill. 


“One of the problen s is to keep the 


I 


by providing a supply of warp varn on 


the preparation of these beams, the 


ence of the overseer of the dress 


roou 
upon to determine the right number of 


beams. The weaving department also est 


to be required, but it was largely a matt 


always there were a large nur 


because almost 


e, several loom 


on hand, but at the same tin 


A eareful analysis of what the loon 


warps. 
quired resulted in a prepared schedul 
This re 


beams on hand from over six hundred 


dressing department to follow 


eliminated all waiting for beams. It was 


Friction between 


slasher could be stopped. 
and dressing departments was eliminated, and the loom pro- 
duction was increased because the looms were kept in oper 
ation. The stock in process was reduced considerably which 


was a distinet advantage. 
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“In the card rooms, the overseer formerly determined 
the number of roving frames to be run to supply the spin- 
But usually there would be too much roving 
The same 


ning frames. 
spinning room would be short. 
Accordingly the 


on hand or the 
was true of the filling yarn for the looms. 
work of the departments was coordinated for the purpose 
of having the proper supply of material on hand at all 
times. Now the work is planned, and each overseer has 
definite instructions to follow as to the constant operation 


of a certain number of machines, and there his responsibil- 


ty to the following department ends. 


“Study an analysis of the various jobs in the mill, the 


nature of which have been determined by experience and 


lt in the development of new and better facili- 


eustom, resuil 1 
ties for increased efficiency and significant savings. In the 


or 


spinning room a study was made of the work of doffing the 


were three crews of doffers, each 


warp frames. There 


erew having a section of the frames to doff. At times, all 


three crews would be doffing, which resulted in an overflow 


of yarn to the spoolers. The outcome of the study was a 


rearrangement of the work. Special trucks are prepared 
in advance by yarn men, the boxes being enlarged to hold 


more bobbins. The work of doffing is scheduled so as to 
get a uniform flow of yarn to the spoolers. The crews of 
doffers work on larger sections as a result of this rearrange 
ment, which greatly facilitated the work.of doffing and re- 


duced the stoppage of the spinning frames to a minimum. 


“A study of the work of the men who handled the yarn 
and empty boxes in the spool room resulted in changing 
the spooler frames in order to eliminate dumping the yarn 
into the trays on the frames. A change in the method of 
passing the yarn and picking up the spools and empty 
boxes made the work easier for the operatives and more 
management. 


economical for the 


“A study of the work of cleaning and sorting filling 
bobbins, returned from the weave room, resulted in build- 
ing a special table, which facilitated the work tremendous 
ly. The operatives were shown the best way to sort the 
bobbins, and to prepare the boxes for the filling spinners, 
their earnings were increased, there was a 


although 


and 
saving in cost. 

“There were several men in the weave room picking up 
bobbins Each did the 


his own way. After a study of this work, a special 


empty from the loom-cans. man 
work in 
truck was provided and definite instructions issued as to 
the method to pursue. The result was a steady flow of 
empty bobbins to the spinning room and a saving in the 
number of men. The men now take eare of more looms, 
g made easier by the new truck, and by the 
to do the 


“Standardization, as far as possible, of product, of 


1 7 
the work bei 


instructions as to how work. 


methods, and of equipment such as trucks and boxes, is a 
distinct advantage in the efficient and systematic operation 
of a cotton mill. Constant changes in roving, yarns, or 
styles of cloth reduce the efficiency of the machines and 


of the operatives. Where one standard number of yarn 
and one standard number of roving and one style of cloth 


are made, wi 


th no changing on the roving, spinning frames, 
and looms, a great deal of productive time is saved. Where 
loom changes are frequent, careful planning is necessary 
. . ; ee 

in order to obtain the maximum efficiency and economy. 
Confusion and delay result where no standards are followed 


aus to the size and number of boxes and trucks. At the 
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Jackson Mills, boxes for the carding and spinning rooms 
are made and repaired according to standard specifica- 
tions, and the trucks in the carding, spinning, and weaving 
rooms are of special design, carefully worked out to ob- 
tain the greatest benefit from the conveyor. 

“An excellent example of standardization of work is 
that of the slashers. Unless a proper amount of size has 
been added to the yarns, they will be unable to resist the 
weaving action of the loom and will break. Sometimes poor 
warp sizing will completely tie up the production of the 
weave room. According to previous practice, cotton mills 
operate their slashers almost hit or miss, allowing the tender 
to operate as he sees fit under the general direction of the 
There is no way of exact regulation of the final 
the Jackson 
A survey 


overseer. 
size and moisture content of the warps. At 
Mills, this problem was attacked systematically. 
was made at the start to find out just how much the yarns 
were already being sized and how far the work deviated in 
quality from the proper average. Analyses were made to 
show these values and to indicate whether the warps- were 
being sent from the slashers to the weave room with the 
necessary amount of moisture to insure good resistance to 
the tensional strains of the looms. After obtaining this in- 
formation, the action of the slashers was carefully studied 
and fifteen variable their control 
were worked out as the causes of poor or good work accord- 
As a final 


factors connected with 
ing as they might be poorly or well controlled. 
result of this work, the operation of the slashers has been 
practically removed from a guesswork almost to an exact 
art. The overseer is able to impose on the machines the 
exact schedule for each grade of warps, which he knows to 
be proper for uniform results. The guess work element 
has been removed completely, because the size itself is 
boiled under strict contro] and a recording device gives 
a permanent record of every batch of size and shows wheth- 
er it was properly boiled at the proper time and for how 
insures a constant supply of 


At each slasher, the size 


long. <A size recirculation 
uniform size to every slasher. 
box is automatically regulated to a fixed temperature pre- 
determined as best for the purpose. Each slasher runs at a 
fixed speed for a given grade of warps, the speed depending 
on the heaviness of the goods and certain other factors. For 
the control of the machines, the operative has a speedometer 
which is graduated in terms of the style of goods being 
run. If he is slashing a D warp, the machine is run with 
the indicator of the speedometer on the letter D, and so on. 
The beneficial results of this work are shown in the reduc- 
tion of the fluctuations in the sizing of the warps to one- 
half their former magnitude. The maximum possible speed 
of the machines is also being obtained safely, due to the 
strict regulation. This results in faster production, ac- 
companied by much improved uniformity in the produet 
and consequently the lowest possible production cost. To one 
familiar with the usual uncertainties of slashing, this work 
will be of especial interest and significance. 

“A study of the method of preparing the filling spinning 
frames for doffing showed that the average length of yarn 
left on the end of the bobbin to be pulled off by the bat- 
tery girls in the weave room was sixty inches, the lengths 
varying from one to three yards. This great variation in 
lengths made it difficult to standardize the work of the bat- 
tery girls as to the amount of yarn that they should pull 


(Continued on page 183.) 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


Steam Economy. 
The 


preaches the gospel of fresh- 


paint manufacturer 


ican People.” 


ening all buildings and pre- on the job. 
serving them from decay, at 
the same time improving the 
light 
His wise logic has hit upon a 


qualities of interiors. 
sound argument for helping 
himself by helping the solu- 
tion of the problems of the 
mill man. active warfare. 

Probably more money is 
lost, however, from month to 
month, through lack of econ- . 
insolence. 
omy of the steam supply than 
from ail other elements of the maintenance problem. Even 
in the southern mills, where winter temperature is not a 
major cause of such losses, the faults which can be cor- 
rected represent a considerable saving in operating and 
maintenance costs, although requiring small outlay for the 
changeover. 

Study of the layout of pipe lines and of the service re- 
quirements of each outlet cock reveal a condition which 
and changes, such as 


numberless corrections 


The wonder never ceases at the policy of 


can stand 
indicated below. 
putting spring valves on a water faucet and letting steam 
cocks leak. 
Item. 
the fact that “it was the nearest place to hook on.” 
Short, direct line, of proper size pipe. 
Installation of a short 


Roundabout feed line, which exists by virture of 


Remedy. 
Reason for change. line costs 
much less than maintenance of an extra long one, with its 
radiation losses (which is usually also of improper size and 
capacity). 
Item. 
Remedy. 


Outlet cock in constant (intermittent) use. 
Spring-seating valve. 
Reason for change. Minute leaks are more expensive 
than slightly costlier valves. 
Item. 
Remedy. 
or utilize (otherwise) wasted radiation of live steam lines. 
Better control of steam supply and 


Use of live steam for heating coils and baths. 
Frequently possible to employ exhaust steam 


Reason for change. 
more economy in production of steam needed for the two 
purposes. 

A Double Economy. 

If you add five pounds of dyestuff to 400 pounds of 
water and boil it up until there is perfect mixture, then in- 
sert your stock and get it to the shade you want, you have 
about the 


done a good job of manufacturing. But how 


economy ? 

Possibly you ean afford to junk the 350 pounds of water 
left in the tub, but can you afford, right along, to pour out 
3 to 3% pounds of the dyestuff, every time you run such 
a batch, especially if the dyestuff costs upwards of $3.00 
per pound? Yet any thorough-going dyestuff chemist will 
tell you that this very thing is done so often as to be un- 
pleasant to remember. The excuse is “standard practice.” 
Now the amount of dyestuff left in the water, even 


after you have “exhausted” enough of it to give you your 


Be this as it may, the quality does not : 
always show in our policy of dealing with one another 
Flare-up and intolerance too often take the 
place of the wiser course of a spirit of conciliation. 


British analysts of our recent election comment on its ide, 
its indication of “the inherent conservation of the Amer- 


ness 1s 
remedlal 
reduce 


raat } 
waste—shé 


In the majn, there is too little cause for violent re- 
vision of existing relations in working conditions to jus- 
tify radical methods of bringing them about. 
much hope to be found in the increase of 
preciation of this fact which the sound defeat of the 
radical movement indicates. 


There 1s 
intelligent ap- 


Only one type of evil justifies revolt, separation and 
We had it in '76, again in "17 and it is 
demonstrated in the separation of all practical idealistic 
desire for actual accomplishment and progress which is 
willing to pay the price of building from the bottom 
rather than servile cringing before smug, presumptive 


cupied by the operation and 
to and frequently better than 
ioned methods. 


Worth. 


how post elect 
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“inerease the 


read 


market value of n any stoc! 


idea we overheard a steel worker express 
o1 


newspaper account of ni 


do that if I 


s employe r’s 
didn’t 


Ticker 


and such as me 


doesnt end there, 


But it 


wind in erises of shortage of 


tured articles, just as in raw materials. 


we have must be augmented hundreds 


worth if permanent wealth is to be : 


will reflect in general prosperit; 


] ] 


cerned. It is the ideal of the parabl 


tard seed.’”’ See what that leaves u 
of manufacturing methods and 
fore th 


tion of the finished material, bs 


When we 


part) we shall be glad enough to 


can realize that deg 
his little bit to the sales value of 
Research. 


To concentrate all the effort of 


narrow line of product is to accept a 


age of returns from the investment in 


} necialt, j 


effort than is justified, particularly if it be wide- 


a specia 


A great many 


researeh projects 


ly applicable in industry. 


are self-supporting through sale of their by-products or 


services over a general field, acquiring thereby an experi- 
ence doubly valuable to their home 
Most technical men do their 
field—for : 


over the 


narrow want ot organizati 


extend maximum ground 


+ 


special ability. This fact usually 


capabilities to achieve great things. 
There is another way in which the laboratory 


norougn a cover- 


business can be universal and that is 
age of its own particular and competitive 


noted, 


the supreme authority therein. In the f this 


both the laboratory and the company. it dominant 


in the industry. The formula upon. whi been at 


{ 


complished is unqualified support of ge 
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The Problem of Business Prosperity. 

From the point of view of the cloth manufacturer and 

his factor, this boils down to the balancing of two ideas: 
To Make What Will All Sell. 
To Sell All You Make. 

The important All ground is solved through the manu- 
facture of cloths based upon standards of construction and 
finish that incorporate such properties as make them: 

In large part of their total volume always salable. 

Adaptable to as wide as possible a range of conversion 
(finishing) after basic manufacture. 

(daptable to the widest possible range of general mar- 
kets. 

This means: 

Close serutiny of sales field for all lines made. 

Redrafting of manufacturing specifications to suit the 
above conditions of adaptability. 


Stress on the perfection of a definite science of style 
prognostication. 
The Budget for Welfare. 

A distinction must always exist. between the proportion 
of expenditure for actual protective and corrective welfare 
work and that for purely social and intellectual betterment, 
as it is the sum of these two which makes up the total 
amount of the investment which can be afforded for such 
activities. The experience of a very large welfare project 
is enlightening, by virtue of the proportional part found 
necessary to expend upon each item of caring for the actual 
needs of a very large number of people. This probably 
affords an excellent guide to how much should be spent on 
each one of these items: 

Medical Care 

Relief of Sick and Needy 

Child Care : 

Community Center Activities 

Medical Social Service 


11.7% 
5.57% 
5.0% 
4.95% 
4.9% 
3.95% 
2.4% 


1.9% 


Prevention and Correction of Delinquency 


Vocational Edueation 


Religious Edueation 

Collection and Administration of Funds.. 
Care of Aged and Infirm 

Education and Recreation of Handicapped 
Fresh Ajr Work 


(Figures by courtesy of Jewish Federation 
of New York). 100.00% 
On the other hand, the increase in recreational activities, 
with its 


dency and a proven investment value which must not be 


resultant benefits, is strongly indicative of a ten- 


overlooked. 
Ten YEARS GROWTH OF RECREATIONAL MOVEMENT. 
No. of Planned 
Centers with Leaders 
2,402 
6,601 


Recreation 


Annual 
No. of Cities Expenditure 
342 $5,700,223.00 
680 $13,948,054.00 


courtesy of 


1913 
1923 

(Figures by Playground and 
Association of America.) 

Rather definite figures will shortly be available as to 
the concrete advantages obtained through employment of 
such methods. Until this guide is made public the motto 
should be to divert to budgets for intellectual and social 
betterment all the expenditure that a sound financial posi- 
tien will stand. This has paid in every soundly-administer- 


ed instance studied. 
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A Machine for Cleaning Card Strips. 


A new system for cleaning card strips has been devel- 
oped and installed in a number of mills by the Centrif-Air 
Machine Company, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga. The system con- 
sists essentially of a special opening picker, an adjustable 
cleaner and elevator apron delivery, with a small exhaust 
fan for drawing off the light dust from the bottom of 
the opener. 


The opening picker is built along the lines of an ordi- 
nary. mixing picker, except that it is fitted with specially 
designed feed rolls and cylinder teeth for the purpose of 
The stock 
is fed onto the apron of the picker either by hand or by 


opening the stock without breaking the staple. 


means of an automatic feeder. This machine opens the 


stock and delivers it direct to the adjustable cleaner. 
This adjustable cleaner performs the function of clean- 
The 


with which the cotton passes through is regulated by means 


ing the stock, and has several new features. speed 


of adjustable guides in the top of the cleaner. By means 
of a hand wheel on top of the cleaner, the pitch of these 
guides can be changed to speed up or slow down the stock 
in its passage through the machine, so that it may receive 
a light or heavy cleaning, as desired. The cotton enters 
at an opening in the side of the cleaner, and a series of 
steel work arms, in conjunction with the guides, pass it 
along on the surface of a cleaning screen and earry it to 
the delivery apron, cleaning it in the process. These blades 
or work arms are chisel-shaped at the ends, and are slightly 
staggered so as to exert a whipping instead of a direct 


beating action on the stock. 


The elevator apron delivery is fitted with special stock 
sarriers, the framework being heavily made and provided 
with take-ups for keeping the delivery belt at the proper 
operating tension. Where desired, it is pointed out, the 
elevator apron delivery may be dispensed with, and the 
stock discharged from the cleaner to a pneumatic suction 


line, stock room, or conveyor belt. 


A refuse conveyor, six inches in diameter, which is under 
the cleaner, takes care of the foreign matter removed from 
the stock. It can be taken away mechanically or by hand, 
as desired. A fan furnished with the system, it is stated, is 
ample to convey this refuse up to 150 feet from the machine. 
In addition to taking away the dust, the manufacturers 
explain, this fan also counteracts the induced draft toward 
the screen, set up by the action of the revolving work arms, 
so that all materials that once pass through the screen drop 
to the refuse conveyor and are carried to the end of the 
machine. This induced draft being present in pickers and 
virtually all other machines using revolving cylinders or 
work arms for opening cotton, the advantage of eliminating 
or counter-balancing it, it is pointed out, is apparent. 

The capacity of the different sizes of the machine ranges 
from 2,000 to 12,500 pounds per ten-hour day. The system 
is designed primarily for cleaning card strips, but it will 
handle also vertical opener motes and fly, picker motes 
and fly, card sliver, and irregular cotton, it is stated by the 
manufacturers, who further state that it delivers the stock 
devoid of curl and in condition for re-working into the 
regular stock. 


The manufacturers have a patent pending on the system. 
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Texas Textile Men Meet at Waco 


The city of Waco, in general, and the local cotton mills 
in particular, played the host for the Texas Textile Asso- 
ciation, at its semi-annual meeting held in that place on 
The 


typical Texas hospitality displayed, together with the help- 


Friday and Saturday, October 31 and November 1. 


fulness of the practical discussion, and the commingling of 
the operating executives, established the success of the meet- 
ing, and forcibly demonstrated the value of the Association 
to the Texas mills. 

There is one good thing about these practical discussions 


of operating executives: regardless of “how business is” 
there always are problems to be discussed; in fact low-tide 
business would seem to especially demand—if the split in- 
finitive be pardoned—ways and means for more economical] 
operation of the plants. That a meeting comes during a 
period of depression in the industry is, therefore, no hind 
those 


rance to a profitable occasion for all present—and 


who read the report. However, this meeting did not so 
occur as mills in Texas are all indicating good business. 
Friday morning of the convention was spent in registra- 
tion and in inspection of the plants of the Miller Cotton 
Mills and Waco Twine Mills—a feature adopted at all the 
Texas meetings. At 12:30 o’clock the delegates assembled 
at the Raleigh Hotel, where they enjoyed a delightful lunch- 
Hugh 8. 
Mills, acted as major domo, while W. H. Gibson, president 
After the meal, several 


eon. Clarke, superintendent of the Miller Cotton 
of the Association, was toastmaster. 
musical numbers were presented, and E. EK. MeAdams, city 
manager of Waco, welcomed the visitors to the convention 
The response was made by C. S. Tatum, superintendent of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation. Bonham, Texas, whose 
remarks were followed by some musical numbers by the 
Baylor University Trio. The next speaker was C. R. Miller, 
president of the Miller Cotton Mills, who complimented the 
Association upon its work and further weleomed the dele- 
gates to the city. 

David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C., was the last speaker at the luncheon ses- 
sion. Mr. Clark gave some interesting figures concerning 
the textile industry in the Lone Star State, and spok« 
briefly with reference to the proposed 20th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

After the luncheon, the Association went into business 


This dis- 


cussion was ably conducted by President Gibson, who is 


session for the purpose of practical discussion. 


superintendent of the Waxahachie (Texas) Cotton Mills. 
The first question brought up related to front roll speeds 
The first 


on spinning and filling wind on warp. response 


was from Joe Braley, overseer of spinning at the Itasca 
(Texas) Manufacturing Company, who said, “I run 168 
r.p.m., on 9s yarn, with filling wind, 3-inch gauge.” 
“Yes, 
a little,’-answered Mr. Braley, adding that he had found 
that a better production can be seeured with filling wind 
build. “We ran our warp at 154, and our filling at 168. 
It runs so much better on the filling wind, too.” 

A. M. Cox, assistant superintendent at the Texas Cotton 
Mills, McKinney, Texas, reported a front roll speed of 152 


“You have run warp wind?” asked the president. 


r.p.m., on 10.50s yarn, with a one-inch front roll and three- 


inch gauge frame, using filling wind. 


Mr. Cox was asked what increase 
filline w 


in changing from warp to filling 


“We 


improvement 


difference,” he replied. went 


There is a noticeable 
work, also; for one reason, now wht 
they are at the top ready to doff 
wind it traveled from the bottom 


Another man reported a 


on 9s yarn, with a 1%,-inch 


warp wind; he having 
EK. L. 
Waeo, said they 
145 


and a 214-ine 


Sord, overseer ot 


and 13s at 
frame 
ton Mills, added that in 

they had secured an increase ot 
in speed. 

S. L. Bolton, overseer 

said he runs 145 r.p.m. front 
a %-inch front roll. S. C. C 
tonio Cotton Mills, a 


21-inch ring, 31 


nounced a sp¢ 
9-Inch gauge, W 

he lacked the proper pulleys. He 
placed an order for smaller bobbins, 


would be an advantage with the fil 


of the filling wind, he said, was 


running 25 minutes longer on tl 
bin on filling wind as on warp. 

Mr. Sord asked whether a change in the 
affect the traveler, and Mr. Cain explained that 
be necessary to use a lighter size 

“As a 


fillimg wind diseussion, Mr. Tatum, of 


information, 


matter ol 


have made two or three different test 


and we ran one of these tests som 
and finally came to the conelusio 
tvpe of 


In the first place, 


and i 


most improvement with filling wind have changed to a cone- 


at all. 


bobbin, understand that have made the 


shaped bobbin. We did not because we had such a big sup- 
Also, we 


No. 2 spindle, which will not stand such high speeds. Our 


ply of the older type on hand. have the Draper 


r 
ut I 


tests showed we did not get as good results with the 
b 


wind as with the warp wind, believe wher 
the right shape of bobbin and change the spindles 
You must have 


1] 


ean change to filling wind advantageously. 


everything favorable before filling wind w improve 
work as much as it should.” 


‘T think Mr. 


of Charlotte, “for the 


wrong,” declared David 


Mills ; 


they tried every type of 


Tatum is 


it Cramerton, 


Cramerton 
changed bobbins and 
could find, and eventually went back and adopted the regu- 


lar warp type of bobbin for filling wind, and they have 


1 ’ 


made a tremendous reduction in the amount of hard waste.’ 


“When we changed over, we were foreed to change over 


because on the equipment furnished we were running too 


fast a speed, and so our change was more of a defensive 


measure,” stated Hugh Clarke, of Waco. “After the change 


we found it not only solved our problem, but effected a 


great saving for us. The bobbin we have found best is 
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smaller in the center, and the same size as the warp bobbin 
at the ends, with the cone at the bottom. This has eliminated 
more than a half of our hard waste.” 

Dan H. Poole, superintendent of the Sherman (Texas) 
Manufacturing Company, was called upon, and said that 
“my story is an old one, for I have been an advocate of fill- 
ing wind spinning for ten You all have heard me 
talk about it, and I do not know that there is anything I 
My experience on filling wind has 
We changed over in 1916, and it has 


years. 
ean add at this time. 
been very satisfactory. 
been so long that I have forgotten all the details of the im- 
provement. However, we increased our front roll speed 
from 152 to about 178 and 184, on an average number of 
10s, and on some frames I put it up to 200, and I am run- 
ning some on 6s at about 230. 

“T tried out a number of different types of bobbins—a 
dozen or more, I guess—and made some myself, and we 
have adopted a bobbin that is giving us very satisfactory re- 
sults. It is very much on the same order as Mr. Clarke’s 
here at Waco, with the exception that it is not smaller in the 
center. My bobbin is the same size from the end down to 
the base, and then it is cone-shaped. 

“T do not just remember the exact percentage of saving 
made in waste, but it was something like 50 per cent, both 
Other than to 


say that I am an advoeate of filling wind on coarse num- 


on the spooler and at several other. places. 
bers, I don’t know that I am able to add any more than 
I am a strong advocate of filling wind.” 
the Brazos Valley 


my own experience. 

Grover C. Dilling, superintendent of 
Cotton Mills, West, Texas, also advocated filling wind, say- 
“We did 


not increase the front roll speed, but we made some other 


ing he had seeured much better running work. 


changes at the same time which allowed us to put more 
I think 


when you get to figuring it out, mill for mill, that with the 


yarn on the bobbin, using the same kind of bobbin. 


new mills that are starting up, well equipped with filling 
wind, you could not induce them to go baek to warp wind 
because they get less waste and better running work.” 

In response to a general question from the chair, Mr. 
Ford, overseer spinning, Dallas (Texas) Cotton Mills, an- 
nounced they had changed from warp to filling wind and 
had gone back to warp wind, retaining the higher speeds 
secured during the change. He said his trouble with filling 
wind was in the spooler room, where he could not get as 
many wraps on the spool; and where the varn would choke 
up and make a lot of soft spools. He added in response to 
questions that while he left the front roll in the spinning 
at the higher speed, he eut the spooler speed back to where 
it had been when he returned to warp wind. He said he 
had not changed bobbins. 

The next question was the spindle speed of spoolers. 
Mr. Ellison, of Waxahachie, said theirs run 720 r.p.m. on 
Ford, of Dallas, 
reported that he got 1250 on filling wind, and uses 925 on 
warp wind. Cain, of Dallas, runs his 1100 r.p.m. on filling 
Sord reported 750 on a small spool, at Waco, with 
filling wind. Bolton runs 940 on a short spool at Love Field, 
Dallas. G. V. 
Cox, of McKinney, runs 750 on a 4x6 spool 


warp wind, running 13s to 10%s yarn. 


wind. 


Crosby, overseer of spinning at Cuero, re- 
ported 725. 
with filling wind. 

“We changed ours from 650 to 1100 in going from warp 
“T think it is gen- 
erally understood that you can double your speed on fill- 


to filling wind,” reported Mr. Dilling. 


ing wind.” 
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“T threw out the old spoolers running 750 and run the 
new ones around 1400,” said Mr. Poole. 

Mr. Clark, of Charlotte, stated that several of the mills 
in the Carolinas had thrown out spoolers as a result of going 
onto filling wind, thus greatly reducing their labor cost. He 
stated that one mill in Charlotte had increased the front 
roll speed on 40s by 12 turns, effecting a notable produc 
tion increase. 

“What method do you use in setting spooler guides, and 
what distance do you set them?” was the next question 
asked. 

W. B. Elliott, overseer, Corsicana (Texas) Cotton Mills, 
stated that, “I use a card gauge in making my settings. 
I use the 10/1000 leaf and the 12/1000 leaf, which gives me 
a setting of 22/1000.” This is on 13s yarn, using the Saco- 
Lowell and the carding type or McColl guide, he replied to 
a question, 

C. H. Warren, of the Draper Corporation’s Atlanta of- 
fice, was asked for information on setting the McColl guide. 
Mr. Warren replied that the setting was more open, that 
they are not set quite so close, and that while he could not 
give the exact setting, his company, in “Textile Texts” sup- 
plied this information for the different yarns. 

Mr. Gibson asked for experiences in changing types of 
spooler guides, and Mr. Elliott replied that, “I changed to 
the locking device type which I like very much. It has a 
sort of a set-screw affair on it, and you set it with a 
wrench.” 

“How often do you go over the guides?” asked Presi- 
dent Gibson. “On this locking type,’ said Mr. Elliott, “I 
don’t have to go over them but once, and then they stay 
set; the others I go over about every six weeks.” 

In connection with the McColl guide, H. E. Runge, of 
the Draper Corporation pointed out that “you can set it 
and it will stay there, and it cuts out slugs in the yarn.” 

“We have the McColl guide,” said Mr. Tatum, “and we 
find it necessary to re-set them every Monday morning, with 
a ecard gauge.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Elliott. 

“Weil, the spools will drop on them, and the spooler 
hands will get them out of fix,’ answered Mr. Tatum, who 
added they use the recommendations given in “Textile 
Texts” in making their settings. 

Mr. Moore was of the opinion that there should be a 
set rule or standard, declaring he uses the diameter of the 
yarn run plus half its diameter for making this setting. 
Mr. Runge explained, however, that there could be no set 
rule, as on the McColl guide different teeth are used, finer 
teeth for the finer yarn, and hence no arbitrary setting could 
be established. 

Mr. Clarke, of Waco, decleared that his practice is to 
take one bobbin of yarn, run it through and set the guide 
as close as his judgment will let him, to prevent slugs from 


going through; then he determines this setting with a card 
This, of 


numbers of 


gauge, and sets all the other guides accordingly. 
course, necessitates re-setting for different 
yarn, but is the most practicable way he has learned of, he 
declared. Mr. Sord, his overseer of spinning, said they use 
about a 10/1000 gauge for settings on 13s, and about a 
12/1000 and 7/1000 for 8s and 9s. Using the standard 
Saco-Lowell guide. 

“You can’t set the McColl guide that close,” interpolated 
Mr. Tatum. 

“That’s about the system we use,” added Mr. Ford, 
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“taking a 7/1000 gauge for 11s. If I change only one num- 
ber in the yarn I do not make any difference in the setting 
of the guide, but if the change is two or three or four num- 
bers, I do.” Mr. Sord explained that they keep one spooler 
on 13s, and three spoolers on the other numbers, all the 
time, 

“We have the Saco-Lowell locking device guide,” said 
Mr. Bolton, of Dallas, “and I use a 19/1000 card gauge set- 
ting for 14.80s yarn. If I were to change from that to 8s 
or 9s I would open up on the setting. My experience has 
shown me, though, that that is about as close as I can set 


it for my numbers.” 
J. V. 


Mills, West, Texas, told of a peculiar experience when he 


Hunt, overseer weaving, Brazos Valley Cotton 


had gone to the spinning room, after receiving a lot of 
slugs in the yarn, and had found the guides open to about 
¥g of an inch. He asked the spinner why he did not set 
them properly, and received the reply, “If I set them down 
to where they ought to be, I wouldn’t have a spooler hand 
by night.” 

“What do you do when a guide wears down a little bit ?” 
was the next question, asked by Mr. Poole. 

“T happened to have a case of that kind,” responded Mr. 
Clarke, of Waco, “where the yarn, running on the guide in 
one place, hollowed it out. I took the guide out and trued 
it up with a file so it had a smooth surface. 
had just a few of these, and that is what I do with all of 
them.” 

Mr. Poole said he changes spooler guides every two 
Mr. Cox said that at 
Another 
man mentioned that the wear should be on the rod, and his 


We have only 


vears, and has never tried filing them. 
McKinney he uses glass guides which do not wear. 


practice is to give this a quarter-turn when it becomes worn. 

The president next asked, “At what speed do you run 
Mr. Elliott reported a 
speed of 35 r.p.m. on an 18-inch diameter cylinder, running 
18s yarn. 


the cylinders on beam warpers?” 


“Have you ever tried any other speeds?” asked 
the chairman. “I have run higher,” Mr. Elliott answered, 
“but we got some more warpers and I cut the speed down 
and found I got better work.” 
on a 14-inch cylinder, 10%s yarn. 
rp.m. on an 18-inch eylinder, 9s yarn. 


Mr. Cox reported 52 r.p.m. 
Waxahachie runs 38 
Mr. 
they run 50 r.p.m. at Dallas, with a 15-inch cylinder, on 
14.50s yarn. 
tried a higher speed, but the size of the spool would not 
let them do it. 
Mr. Cain, of San Antonio, said he runs his warper 


3olton said 


Responding to a question, he said they had 


Mr. Ford reported 52 r.p.m. on 11s to 7s 
yarn. 
beams 186 r.p.m., with a 15-inch eylinder, but has to do it 
to keep up. Mr. Crosby reported a speed of 41 r.p.m. at 
Mr. Sord, of Waco, said he runs the 15-ineh cylin- 
der at 51 r.p.m. 

W. C. Cole, a visitor frora Monterrey, Mexico, spoke 


Cuero. 


briefly at this point, describing some of the conditions found 
in the operation of Mexican mills. 

The chairman then called upon D. D. Towers, who had 
recently come to Texas as manager of the new Worth Mills, 
at Fort Worth. 
I have made quite a number of tests on filling wind, and I 


Mr. Towers said that “for my own guidance 


have come to the conclusion that it depends on what you 
are trying to make, what your yarn goes into, as to whether 
or not filling wind will give you results. If you are trying 
for maximum strength on coarse yarns I don’t believe it is 


We took 


some roving and spun it on one frame with filling wind 


quite so good. We could not get it to prove so. 
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at a slight increase in speed, and then moved over to # 


frame, with some of the same roving, using the same twist 
and spun some yarn on warp wind, and reeled off every 
bobbin and broke each skein. The filling yarn showed 
more uneven and a less average break. We tried every 
of bobbin and finally settled on and ran for a lon 
warp bobbin with a slight increase, about 1/16th of an 
He stated that 


motion with a warp cam and a filling build 


at the top, with no cone.” 


stroke on the bobbin, which started at the bott 
New Bedfor 


are mills running warp and filling wind on 


ually built up to the top. In 


tire cord, he said, he uses a smaller ring, 
traverse, filling wind, 134-inch ring, 
front roll speed of 140 r.p.m. and a twist 
as little tension as possible. 

Mr. Towers then added that, 
I would like to get some of you men t 
that is to weight the rolls on the 
Continental system, which is with 
roll that has no weight on it. You char 
yn the back and middle rolls fron 
middle roll up close to the front roll 
run will be 11] 


roll distance, and let your stock pull 


16 inch longer instead 


eovereda 


must be highly polished and not 
back saddle and bridge the middle roller.” 

Mr. Cole said in this connection that 
back roller than ordinary, by using the self 
roll which was a highly polished steel roll 
diameter, he had gotten his best res 

Mr. Cain said he 
wouldn’t have any other kind. He 


uses the self-wei 


4345 to 13s, and while 


trom 1 


numbers 
numbers would necessitate a different 


a slight 


he would not change the roll for 9 


number. 
Methods of cleaning beam warpers wert 


briefly. It seemed to be the common pra 


state to blow the warpers off after each 1 
pressed air, and to clean off with rags 
Tatum expressed the opinion that the dif 
off with air was that while 
might be cleaned all right, the 


He and Mr. Clark 


‘f compressed air was a “snare and 


the one next to it. 


explained the use in some mills of 


warper which continually keeps 
The pereentage of variation in 


beams was next brought up. Mr. ¢ 


11.80s yarn, beams supposed to weigh 
vary between 379 and 381 pounds. Mr 
214 per cent 
not stand for an average of mo 


average variation of 


Hunt stated his variation run 
cent. 

Next discussing 
declared that in his opinion, hig 
} 


the causes ol 


starting was a contributing factor. 
a big cause is in having the indicator 
warper hands. 

“Have you ever tried running 


asked Mr. Crosby 


this, but that the variation was about the san 


the chairman. 
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Mr. Bolton told of noticing his measuring roll run for 
about a turn and a half after the warper had stopped. To 
remedy this, he said, he put a weight on the roll that acted 


as a friction brake and that he experienced no more trouble. 


> 


“That’s just the opposite of the ball bearing theory,” ob- 


served Mr. Tatum. 
Another man expressed the opinion that having some 


spools full and some spools empty or nearly so in the creel 


uneven run-outs. 


would cause 


tunge pointed out that many mills had attributed 


to slippage in the measuring roll, and de- 
scribed a comparatively new warper with a fluted cylinder 


which is used as a measuring roll, declaring that certain 


mills had found that their waste was cut down considerably 


the use of this method. 


in remedying this evil, declared Mr. 


rood 
ice on which warpers are furnishing 

evenly, and work hard on these. 

s own trouble in this direction had 


ng of the clock; that he found 


differently at times. 
his diseussion, to re- 


ourned, following t 


nuance of the discussion at 7:30 o’clock 


Evening Discussion on Slashing. 


as resumed on Friday evening at 7:30 


ie second session of the convention, held in the 


he Chamber of Commerce Building. At 


the sessio! , President Gibson ealled upon R. 
tor of Corron, Atlanta, who spoke 


ON 


delegates to the meet- 


‘h it was announeed that 


were official 


ark 


ah *) 


rextile Association, and brought the 


to the Texans. 


her occupied the major por- 


ing, which was led by C. 8. 


was, “How do 


putting on your warps?” 


vou de tern 


st, when called upon, said 


ey weighed all their beams, but we 


for the slasher. I take two threads 
box and go 
Then I take 


varn, weigh them on the yarn scales, and 


4] 
tne s1Ze 


in them through 


lls except the immersion roll. 


beams, the section beams, and weigh them, 
beam and deducting the amount of 
Mr. Chap- 


week’s run we figure the amount of 


igure the percentage,” said 


starch, ete., that we use, and figur: 
, too. We do this on every set that we 


1etnod 


practically the same as Mr. Chappell 


has just stated,” added Mr. Poole, of Sherman. “We weigh 


the section beams from the back of the slasher, and then 


weigh the loom beams as they come off, taking the total 
the total weight of the 
We keep a record of every set.” 


indicated that 


weight of the section beams and 


loon 


heams 


\ vote taken her ight of the mills rep 


resented use this method in weighing the beams. 
“What percentage of variation do you have on loom 
“One-half of one 


per cent, according to my weighing, on two sets the same 


beams?” was next asked by the chairman. 
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day,” reported Mr. Hunt. Mr. Cox, of McKinney, said that 
his runs between two and five per cent. Mr. Poole stated 
that his.extreme variation was five per cent, approximately. 
“We had a total variation of four per cent in two weeks 
from the lightest to the heaviest,’ added Mr. Gibson, of 
Waxahachie. 
“T am going to testify,” said Mr. Tatum. “We keep a 
record and just before coming down I- was looking over a 
found some that varied ten 
think that we are that much 


record of four weeks, and I 
hate to 
you, but we vary frequently as much 


per cent. I would 
worse than the rest of 
as ten per cent between the lightest and heaviest beams. 
“There are a great many factors that affect the weight 
of the beams. There is a whole lot in how much you dry 
The yarn numbers will vary from three to six 


Using size out of a full kettle and then out of 


the yarn. 


per cent. 
an old one will also affect it.” 

Mr. Gibson said that in making investigations as to the 
cause of the variation, he concluded that a large part of 
it came as a result of inaccuracy in weighing on the part 
of the slasher man. 


“The speed of the slasher has a whole lot 


to do with it, 
added one man, “as well as improperly dried warps.” 
Mr. Tatum made the statement here that it doesn’t make 
any difference at what point the immersion roller is run, 
and found several that disagreed with him. “I have run it 
as high as I could, and as Jow as I could, and I have kept 
he said, “and there would not 
result. J 


The depth of the immersion roller does not 


If there is anything I feel I do know, it is 


the weights on the beams,” 


be a bit of. variation as a have done it week in 


and week out. 
affect it at all. 
this point.” He added that the proper way to operate the 
slasher is to have the yarn hit the roller just before it hits 
the size. 

H. C. McKenna, overseer weaving, New Braunfels, Tex- 


as, who uses potato starch, with a circulating system, on 
30s warp, said he had found the depth of the roller did make 


a difference; in running a warp of 600 ends of 30s, that if 


he ran the roller down it would “smash” the warp, and he 
would get what is called a “false dressing.” 


Mr. 


run all the way down the 


Tatum pointed out that of course if the roller is 
result will be more lumps on the 
“You want to have it 
If it hits 
the size first the size will stick the yarn together and make 


bunches harder to 


ee sl 
varn which will come out in bunches. 


yarn hits the roller before it hits the size. 


1 
so the 


it come through in vhich will make it 


the lease rods on the front.” 


spread on 


“Does the amount of twist in the yarn have any effect 
on it?” was asked from the floor. 

“The more twist you 
The softer 
’ 


“Absolutely,” replied Mr. Tatum. 
have in the yarn the less size you can put on. 
the twist the more size you can get it to take up.’ 

The chairman called upon Mr. Warren, of the Draper 
Corporation, at this point, who declared that “my observa- 
tion has been that most men who have charge of the sizing 
of the warps do not follow up their work closely enough 
to see that the man doing the work does it as well as he 
knows how.” He added that his main object in calling upon 
the mills is to see that the people who have the work to do 
He said that often- 
times a man will, in all earnestness, begin a test on sizing, 


are doing it as well as they know how. 


and then before it is finished, will pass on to something else 
and neglect the first experiment, thus making it impossible 
for the best results to be secured. 
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Other things that will affect the variation, Mr. Tatum 
next pointed out, include different weights of squeeze roll- 
ers, a difference in steam pressure, difference in blankets, 
ete. He said some mills used a burlap on the roll the yarn 
hits first after leaving the box, but that he would not want to 
try it on sheeting numbers, although undoubtedly it would 
be cheaper from the standpoint of roll covering. 

“This matter of steam on the cylinders, in my judgment, 
can be studied to better advantage than any other one 
point,” he continued, “and by running too much steam on 


the cylinders, we are creating one of our biggest evils. I 





have been able to greatly improve my work by running my 
cylinders cooler, and I believe other mills can have the same 
experience. If you run a warp wet it will show up on the 
slasher man, and it is just human nature for that man to be 
certain he gets the warps ‘plenty dry.’ Take that warp 


when it goes into the weave room. That moisture never gets 


back in there. I think we all could profit by paying a little 
closer attention to the drying of warps—dry them just dry 
enough to where they will not stick. We run them so damp 
that they will not draw in well—and when we get to the 
last cut mark we slow the slasher down and 


enough to be drawn in. I think 99 out of 100 n 





ning too much steam on the slasher cylinders; at lea 
has been my observation.” 

“What is your method of running lease strings, and how 
often do you run them?” was the next question. 

“We run them as often as necessary,” responded Mr 
Poole. “Sometimes we run an entire set out and never 
It depends on how well the warper tende 
! them just before we doff,” said Mr. Chappell. 
“You do not run them except just before you doff?” 
1 Mr. Tatum. 


“Unless it was a bad break-out, we wouldn’t,” answers 


Mr. Chappell, “and we always run our lease strings in when 


shutting down the slashers at noon and at night.” 

“By the way,” asked Mr. Tatum, “how many run t 
slashers through the noon hour? A few, I see Well, | 
think it is a mighty good plan. I think every mill could 


” 


profit by it. There is much to be gained by 
The chairman ealled for a statement from Mr. Towers in 


connection with this diseussion. Mr. Towers, while he point 
ost 3¢ | ° 


had been several years since he had made goods 


ed il A 


] 


requiring slashing, stated that “last Fall I was in a mill ir 


1 


the Carolinas that had been doing a lot of experimenting 


along these lines. They had put in a device that their mas- 


1 


ter mechanic had rigged up, consisting of a sort of thermo- 


tat +} + 


stat that was located right in between the large and small 
cylinders on the slasher. There were three rods made of 
such a metal that would contract, and the steam pressuré 
was controlled from that point. They kept experimenting 
until they determined just what was the proper temperature. 


As the ten perature would cool, this device would open up 


the pressure and give more steam. They claimed they saved 
25 per cent of their steam and that the running of the wor! 


was improved fully 50 per cent. They found they could 
run the warps lots damper and still get better work, and at 
the same time prevent their being too damp. This attach- 
ment, I think, is now being made by one of the specialty 
companies, and I think it is well worth investigation. 

“T think Mr. Tatum is right on the position of the im- 


mersion roller. The proper relation between the gearing 
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of the squeeze roller and the « 
on it. If the gearing is not 
and you cannot tell what 


Mr. Towers added tha 


, - 4 
ge of size applied 
7 
J 


the cloth room, as that 
said that by this method 
the weight of 


probably due to excess 


Mr. Gibson stated 


fe Towers in operation 
n some cf 
pounds, which 1 
In re sponse e I 
ou run whe 
ed i ies 


’ ] : 
be depends 
heen } 
4 a ) 
+ l 
f e 
ry ? 
11 ] ] 
I would 
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Next was a brief d 


seribed in the September 


i 


yriefly explained the pr 


experience W 
important clan 


round, full vari 


a warp tron ( 


1 } 


he had examined, und 
eylinder slasher, and had 


effect from the drying. 


The next point dis 
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comb on the slasher, prompted by the question, “What ad- 
vantage do you find in the inclined teeth in the slasher 
comb ?” 

Mr. Runge explained this, saying, “As most of you 
know this has two sets of teeth, one set is straight up, and 
the other is on a slant. The purpose of this slant is to 
keep the ends coming forward in regular sequence. In other 
words, the ends coming from the cylinder have a tendency 
to roll over one another and become tangled, and the slanted 
teeth have a tendency to hold them out flat as they come 
forward onto the loom beam.” 

“T have heard it stated that with this comb you can get 
two or three cuts more on the loom beam,” added Mr. Tatum. 
“That is pretty good evidence that it does its work.” 

“What is the average life of a blanket on the squeeze 
roll?” the next question, brought the following answers: 
Two months; three weeks; one month; five weeks; four 
weeks. 

“Tf you keep the blanket washed 
last longer,” observed Mr. Chappell. 

The following lengths of blankets 
dicated in response to a question: 34% yards; 3 yards; 344 


well it will make it 
are used, it was in- 


yards; 3 yards; 3 yards. 

In discussing kinds of blankets, Mr. McKenna said he 
uses a blanket with a wool filling and a cotton warp on the 
back roll, and an all-wool blanket on the front roll. 

Mr. Tatum the use of a “mote cloth”—a 
piece of four-yard sheeting—on the roll, saying that it had 
a two-fold advantage, that it picks up a great deal more 
of the motes than a regular blanket does, and that it makes 
the blankets themselves last longer. He uses it on the roll 
nearest the cylinder. 

At Canton, Ga., said Mr. Towers, he used, on indigo 
denims, a special flannel with a cotton warp and a wool fill- 
ing, which gave best results. 

The percentage of. size applied to eight-ounce duck 
warps was next asked for. Mr. Poole said he puts on 14 
per cent as an average; Mr. Gibson applies from 12% to 
144% per cent; Mr. Dilling uses 12 per cent; Mr. Cain 12 
per cent; Mr. Chappell from 13 to 17 per cent. Bonham 
applies 20 per cent. 

“What effect does it have on twine harness to have it 
stored in a weave room carrying a high humidity?” asked 
Mr. Clarke. 

“Tt is not a good idea,” said Mr. Tatum, “I think we are 
all agreed on that.’’ 

“But what effect does it have?” asked Mr. Clarke. 

“Well, it will make it soft, and the cotton will rot.” 

S. P. Rakestraw, southern agent, Seydel Chemical Com- 
He said 


that one thing that caused trouble in slashing was running 


mentioned 


pany, was asked for some remarks on slashing. 


with too much tension. “I believe in running it just as 


Undue tension works 
the same as hard twist in getting it through the slasher.” 


slack as you can to get it through. 


“Suppose you had a slasher that was stretching the 
yarn too much,” asked Mr. Tatum, “what would you do?” 

“T would take off the tension on the back beams,” said 
Mr. Rakestraw, “by the use of ball bearings.” 

Mr. Tatum said he had that difficulty, and that finally 
he took out the cloth off the roll which pulls the yarn from 


the size box to the beam. This not being sufficient he after- 


ward took out the roll and took it to the machine shop and 
turned off about a 14-inch of the diameter, and that after- 
ward it worked satisfactorily. 
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In discussing the prevention of tension, Mr. Hunt sug- 
gested that the “draft” between the rolls be carefully 
watched. 

Mr. Rakestraw made the point that he had noticed the 
steam pressures carried in Texas mills on slashers were 
much in excess of those used in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
“T went into one mill over home,” he said, “that was using 
only about one and a half pounds pressure, with a maximum 
of four and a half. They told me they had used as high as 
nine pounds on a very heavy warp. If you have a slow 
speed on the slashers with a low steam pressure you will 
never have any trouble drying the warps.” 

“But their numbers are finer,” said Mr. Gibson. “Yes, 
as a rule,” agreed Mr. Rakestraw, “but a mill in my home 
town uses a pressure of four and five pounds as a maximum 
on 14s yarn.” 

“At Bonham we run 22%%s 
sheeting we use two and three pounds, and eleven and 


and 9s warp, and on the 


twelve on the duck.” 

It was also brought out that the kind of steam used de- 
termined in a measuré the pressure, whether the steam was 
dry or wet. 

A question as to the speed of slashers brought out prac- 
tices ranging from 18 to 26 yards per minute, with the 
average around 20 yards per minute. 

“What do you do with size left over at night?” was next 
asked. Several men stated they dump it in the sewer, while 
others held it was not economical to do this. Some of the 
men said that with thé circulating system, they pump it 
back into the kettle for use the next morning with a little 
strengthening. Mr. Tatum reported a saving of $200 a 
month by doing this, over the old method of running it out 
at night. Mr. Chappell, however, brought out that an ad- 
vantage in running it out is that the kettles may be washed 
each night, thus eliminating brown spots which he said he 
found when running the size back into the kettle. 

Mr. Tatum said he found once a week often enough to 
clean out the box. Copper lined kettles were recommended 
by Mr. McKenna as an advantage in keeping size. 

A general question at this point indicated that only two 
mills represented prefer, or use, thick boiling starch, the 
remainder preferring the thin boiling type. 

Mr. Cain, of San Antonio, presented for inspection a 
loom harness that had worn severely after a short running, 
and asked for suggestions. Mr. Sord said he had once 
had the same difficulty and had overcome it by using a mail- 
eye harness. Mr. Gibson stated that improper setting of 
the whip roll would make an uneven tension and cause 
undue wear on the harness eye. 

A brief discussion of the relative merits of warp-draw- 
ing-in and warp tying-in machines for use on duck and 
osnaburgs, which concluded the evening session, brought to 
light the fact that the majority of the Texas mills use the 
drawing-in machine for this work where hand drawing-in 
is not practiced. 

The meeing was adjourned about 9:30 o’clock, and, it 
being Hallowe’en night, some few of the men went out into 
town to join in the revelry of the occasion. The rest-of us 
returned to the hotel and went to bed—early. 

The Saturday Morning Session. 


A brief session on Saturday morning brought the con- 
vention to a close. McKinney, Texas, was selected as the 
meeting place for the Spring meeting, upon invitation from 
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J. C. Cosby, superintendent of the Texas Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, at McKinney. 

At the morning session, a report was made by the com- 
mittee appointed at the Waxahachie meeting to confer with 
the director of the textile department of the A. & M. school, 
with reference to suggestions for the curriculum of the tex- 
tile school. The chief point in the recommendations was 
the suggestion that more attention be given to research work 
at the school, and it was reported that the school is work- 
ing along this line. 

A brief discussion on loom speeds indicated the practice 
to be similar to that of the mills in the southeastern states. 

Another discussion of the human element led into some 


suggestions with reference to loom fixers. Several of the 
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men present felt that present-day practice in mills does not 


place sufficient responsibility upon the loom-fixers, second 
hands, and other subordinates, and thus their power of in- 
itiative and industry is not fully developed. Regular meet- 


ings with sub-foremen were recommended as a help in this 
direction. 
After the selectior 
place, the convention prop¢ 
men returned to their homes 


large number remained in 


witness the annual football gan 


& M. 
who remained in visiti 


and Texas A. 


interesting display of 


High Speed Automatic Loom Development 


BY CLARE H. DRAPER. ¢ 


Most interesting things have a history. The high speed 


automatic loom has a very short one. Some two and a half 
years ago I was engaged in the effort to sell our standard 
Nordray loom to a well known and successful cotton manu- 
facturer only to learn that he was not interested in auto- 
matic looms of any kind as he was a large user of plain 


looms and believed that he could get better results by their 


use. On being pressed for the reasons for this belief, he 
very kindly gave them to me in considerable detail. 
Among these reasons were two of considerable weight 
in his mind, and at that time and under the circumstances, 
I was in no position to meet his arguments. It seems that 
he was very fortunate in being able to secure an ample sup- 
ply of specially skilled plain loom weavers, and that with 
these weavers he was able to run his plain looms success- 
fully at a speed considerably higher than was recommend- 


ed for automatic looms. It is not surprising that I left this 
gentleman with the firm determination to destroy, if 


sible, what I might call his “alibi” by attempting to develop 


pos- 


an automatic loom that would run as fast or faster, and 
produce as much or more cloth than any plain loom on 
similar goods. 

At about the same time, we had a regular sample Nord- 
ray loom operating in a mill, which was equipped with a 
certain type of anti-friction bearing. The manufacturers 
of this bearing, believing that the bearing alone would per- 
mit of high speed, obtained permission from us and from the 
mill management to try the experiment. The loom was 
therefore speeded up from a recommended speed of 160 
picks per minute to 200 picks per minute. We heard that 
it was run for a week at that speed without satisfactory 
results and was then reduced to normal speed. 

I went to the mill to investigate, and was referred to the 
loom fixer. When I asked him his experience with the loom 
at high speed, he threw up both hands and certainly gave 
me an ear full. His story, when separated from the excess 
of profanity, seemed to indicate that the loom had given 
him more trouble than the rest of the whole section. It 
was a story of breakage and repair; broken picker sticks, 
lug-straps, pick arms, parallels; worn shuttles, pickers and 
binders. 

I have long been familiar with the common experience 
address before the Greenville Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


+ Treasurer and General Manager, Hopedale Mfg. Oo., Milford, 
Mass. 


* An 


s , 
that too high speed on looms 


lower speed, but this experime 


If a loom is weaving continually product 


Lion, it 
This 


proportion to the speed, and 1@ss prod ¢ 


will show that there has been stoppage 


fixer’s troubles showed me that the lessened produc- 


tion at high speed might well be fixing rather 
than any increase 


I had 


troubles, and 


in yarn breakag 


some ideas on how to f these 


it was not long before 


equipped 


with some of these devices running room 
at 200 picks per minute. One day 

the shuttle » shed and on start 
of the teet] the main di 
happening, 

that the 


speed, and that t ey must be reduced or provided again 


some way. At this point, Mr. Jonas Northrop becan 


terested in the matter and we have worked toget!] 
problem involved ever since. 
speed looms 


About a year later we sold 16, 40-inch high 


to a mill and these looms, in continuou have 


S ope ration 
proven the advantage of some of our first ideas and the im- 


practicability of others. As fast as some device gave trou- 
ble we have attempted to design a remedy, and our present 
high speed loom is the result to date. No doubt there is 
still room for improvement, and we shall continue to work 
along that line, but we feel that our present result is well 
worthy of investigation by possible loom purchasers. 

At this mill, a count of broken warp threads made by 
the mill people and not by ourselves, on these looms at 200 
picks per minute, and another set running at 155, showed 
slightly less warp breakage on the high speed looms than 
This, 


of course, was considerably less breakage per yard of warp 


on the low speed looms in the same period of time. 
woven at high speed. Such a result may seem fanciful and 
impossible. 
be that at high speed the yarn does not have time to break. 


I can offer no explanation except that it may 


However that may be, I am convinced that using ordinary 
counts of yarn the warp breakage should not prevent a 
considerable increase of production. 

At present, we believe that a forty-inch loom should be 
able to stand a speed of between 180 and 200 picks per 
minute, depending upon the weave or other mill conditions. 


} 
| 


We have run single looms on filling sateen, 38s warp and 
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30s filling, 112 picks per inch and 64 sley, as high as 235 
picks per minute with no serious difficulty. We would ad- 
the loom be started up at about normal speed 
and the power re- 


vocate that 
until the bearings have been “run in” 
quired brought down to a minimum. 
If a speed of 200 picks does not seem particularly high 
to those who have seen or heard of plain looms running 
that all of our 
standard automatic 


faster than this, it should be remembered 


been made with a 


experiments have 


shuttle carrying an eight-inch bobbin such as is used in the 
latest automatic looms at normal speed. Such a shuttle is 
heavy, hard to pick and difficult to stop, and it requires 


g and consequently a greater throw of 


a larger shed openin 


the lay crank than high speed plain looms using a narrow, 


} 


uttle with a short bobbin. 


done to accomplish the result? Noth- 


light sh 

Now, what have we 
We have largely fol 
yet to do this required considerable thought 
\ ou Can 


devices have been tried and found wanting, 





ing radical. lowed the dictates of com- 


mon sense, and 
and some invention. imagine, perhaps, how many 
how many have 


14 } ; } 
shown good results, but which 


direct 


developed some insuperable 


difficulty another on; how many seemed finally 


good, but were superseded by something better. 
A loom 


large use. It 


perhaps the most unmechanical machine in 


: ae. SN ne sae 
is not positive, as half of the 


time one of its 


most important elements, the shuttle, is flying through the 


shed under momentum and entirely without other control. 
It is full of reciprocating parts working up and down, from 
side to side, and from front to rear and vice versa; all of 
these parts set up strains and vibrations and involve prob- 
lems of momentum and inertia, the difficulties of which are 
increased about as the squa of the speed 

To take care of these increased strains, we had orig- 
inally a heavy, sturdy loom frame. We made it still stronger 
by using 14-inch bolts throughout in place of the standard 
7/16-inch. When smaller parts broke, we redesigned or 
strengthened them. 


To take eare of the great shock of “banging off” when 


the shuttle is not properly boxed, we adopted what has been 


known as an “anti-bang” device. In this the loom frogs, 


instead of stopping the lay “dead,” are moved some distance 
against heavy springs, and through connection to the whip 
roll, move it bodily forward. This permits the warp threads 


“smash,” 


shuttle 


to slacken around the 
High speed usually means a tighter shuttle box to stop 


to prevent a 


a faster moving shuttle. Great strains are caused by mov- 


ing a shuttle out of a tight box. We have invented a device 
which permits the use of a loose box to pick from at high 
speed, by automatically obtaining a more efficient contact 


between the shuttle and its binder in boxing. We have also 


increased the efficiency of the check strap for finally check- 
ing the picker stick. 

The greater momentum of the lay and the cam and erank 
shafts overcomes the resistance of the ordinary loom brake. 
We have designed, therefore, a positive acting brake that 
will stop the loom in position for the weaver to draw in the 
warp threads. 

High speed, of course, involves increased power, and a 
friction clutch that will hold. To operate such a clutch, it 
d j 


a convenient and eas 








was necessary to design v operating 


shipper mechanism so that the weakest female operative 


could start the loom with ease. 
The greater speed of the lay made the filling fork more 
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difficult to control, and this problem also seems to have been 
met. 

Increased momentum also adversely affected our warp 
stop motion by increasing the blow of the feeler bar upon 
the drop wires, as well as the vibration of the parts which 
knock off the shipper. 
motion which runs quietly at half speed, is easy on the 


We designed an entirely new stop 


drop wires and has the added advantage of stopping the 
loom with the shuttle in the box on the shipper side of the 
loom, under easy contro] of the weaver. 

Vibration of the loom increased the normal vibration of 
the warp beam. We overcome this by inventing a one-piece 
warp beam lock which holds the beam firmly in place. 

The general vibration of the loom at high speed sets up 
internal strains which tend to cause breakage of parts and 
loosening of bolts; we have met this problem by letting the 
whole loom vibrate as a unit in special loom feet with limit- 
ing rubber bumpers. This permits the moving center of 
gravity of the whole machine to seek its proper position 
without too much resistance. At the same time the vibra- 
tion of the mill floor is to that extent relieved. 

It will be readily understood that many of these im- 
provements found necessary for high speed looms should be, 


Asa 


suail use some of these 


to a lesser degree, of advantage on Jaw speed looms. 
matter of fact, we have adopted and 
improvements on every loom we seii 

Our company has of course applied for and taken out 
patents covering the more important features as they have 
been developed. 

It should be unnecessary to explain to mechanical engi- 
advantages of running machine at higher 


neers the any 


provided production is increased thereby and quality 


speed 


is not impaired. We are not yet in a position to give defi 
nite facts and figures on this question, but we have sold 
several large lots of these looms and they will all soon be 
in operation. 

However, I might suggest that for a new mill, fewer 
looms should give the desired product at a saving in first 
cost of looms, building and equipment. 

For a mill replacing old looms there should be either: 
1. A saving in first cost of the looms by reason of the 

smaller number required, and the use of the space saved 

by using fewer looms, or 
2. <A greater yardage from the same number of looms as 
before. 
We believe, too, that there will be a saving in weaving cost 
per yard. 


“PRaAcTICAL MULE SPINNING,” by Reuben Fletcher. 134 
pages. 65 
per copy net. Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King St., Manches- 


illustrations. Price, four shillings six pence 
ter, England, publishers. 

This book, written from the practical standpoint, deals 
with all the essential mechanism of the self-acting mule, 
and is intended to explain all the principles underlying the 
various actions in terms that will be clearly understood by 
Special 


copping, on account of 


those operating and interested in mule spinning. 
attention is given to winding and 
the great importance in this process. 

The book represents largely a compilation of a 
of articles appearing originally in the “Textile Manufac- 
turer.” Copies of the book may be secured direct from 
the publishers, or through Corron’s Book Department. 


series 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Figure 80 is a photographie reproduction of a special Weave Y, Fig 
type of fabric eminently suitable as regards design for the four repeats 
production of toweling, especially of the non-crossbordered shown, i. 
type. The two samples shown, viz., O and P, are identical separate t 
in weave and warp, and thus differ only in the filling used. to produce 
30th patterns were woven for demotistration purposes only, checked eff 
with 2-fold mercerized green cotton warp, but while the of picks of 
right hand example P has filling exactly the same as the 8 picks of 
warp, the left-hand sample O has bleached single linen thread, 2-picl 
filling. While neither of the samples are in the category of The 
high-class fabrics, the left-hand sample O serves to illus- and 48 piel 
trate a special class of combination design sometimes used sses. One 


in the manufacture of fancy crash and huckaback toweling 


= 


Ch (OPAC 


PAM Lane 
WK 


- 
~ 
~ 


in order to obtain a checked effect without 
multiple box motion in the loom. 
The complete weave, four repeats of which are shown at 
Q, Fig. 81, is really a combination of three distinct weaves. sider 1t an advanta 
Two of these weaves are chosen specially to give contrast- or crowd the crepe portion 
ing effects to the third weave, which itself 1s 
arranged to give a decidedly barred or rib 


effect, and thus to aid the plain weave in 


ing a check effect about the main design. 


basic weaves appear at V, W and Y in Fig. 
82. The design, V, Fig. 82, is complete on 8 


+ 


threads and 8 picks, and four repeats of the 


8 
sale 


aT 


design are shown; the weave yields a pretty 


good crepe effect on the eloth, there being 


a slight tendency to a steeply-inclined ‘twill. 


This design V is formed from the 3 up 3 
down 1 up 1 down straight twill to right, four 
repeats of which appear at T, Fig. 82, by re- 
arranging the 8 threads of weave T in the 8 
thread sateen order, viz., 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3, 
Any of the crepe or huskaback weaves, indeed, 
any weave, capable of giving a suitable all- 
over effect, can be used in place of the weave 
V, Fig. 82, for the main or ground effect of 
a check pattern similar to that illustrated in 
Fig. 81. 
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This end might be achieved by reeding the crepe threads 3 
per split and the plain threads 2 per split. Such a method 
of reeding and cramming would probably produce a better 
balanced fabric than would be obtained without reeding and 
cramming; the arrangement might also yield a greater pro- 
duction of cloth if the cramming or crowding were not car- 
ried to excess. 

The checked effect may be accentuated, and the fabric 
further improved in structure, by introducing an attach- 
ment between the dobby and the take-up motion to cram the 
picks in the weft rib portion. With the weft rib type of 
weave, it is quite possible to put in approximately double 
the number of picks per inch as would be possible in a plain 
cloth of similar yarns and setts; to do this, however, it is 
necessary to arrange some type of mechanism so that the 
retaining catch of the take-up motion may be lifted on, say, 
the even-numbered picks of the weft rib portion. 
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Check patterns similar in structure to those in Fig. 80 
can be altered in size by varying the setts of the fabrics, or 
by altering the numbers of threads and picks in the com- 
bination design, or by using both methods. An effective 
small check could be made by using the design, Fig. 83, 
which is complete on 24 threads and 24 picks, and requires 
10 harnesses only, i.e., 2 less than design Q, Fig. 81. One 
weaving plan and the corresponding draft for design Z, 
Fig. 83, appears at S and V respectively in Fig. 82. The 
reason why design Q, Fig. 81, requires two more harnesses 
than the smaller design Z, Fig. 83, is because of the weft 
rib floats occupying different positions with respect to the 
plain threads of the design. Both large and small designs 
produce a fairly rough surface in the resulting fabric, giv- 
ing a good drying surface, a property which is so essential- 
ly desirous in a fabric intended for towel purposes. 

Although moderately effective results are obtained by 
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using warp and filling of similar yarns—as evidenced by the 
fabric P in Fig. 80—the characteristic checked effect is 
only obtained by using warp and filling of distinct kinds. 
For example, a colored warp may be used with a white fill- 
ing, as in pattern O, Fig. 80, or vice versa. 
similar cloth were made with flax line or tow yarns, a good 


If a somewhat 
order would be as follows: Warp, 40 threads of grey or 
unbleached yarn, 8 threads of white or bleached yarn; fill- 
ing, all bleached yarn. 

If made with all cotton yarns, an effective result would 
be obtained by substituting suitably colored cotton yarns 
for the unbleached flax threads, and using white cotton for 
Where flax 


yarns are used in the order indicated, the white filling which 


the remainder of the warp and for the filling. 
crosses the white warp would give a solid white effect, 
the filling 
threads would yield a different effect. 


while white which interweaves with the grey 


The use of the weft rib weave in the positions indicated 


in Figs. 81 and 83 would mean practically solid bars ot 


g 
white filling crossing the fabric from selvage to selvage 
With the small proportion of bleached warp yarns due 
to the employment of grey yarns in the proportion of 40/48 


of the total, i.e., 5/6 or 83% per cent, a heavier fabric at 


Fia. 83. 


less cost would result from the same spun counts of yarn, 
as compared with the case where all the warp yarn was 
bleached. Corresponding results, of course, would be ob- 
tained from the employment of cotton yarns, i.e., natural 
colored and bleached, but if colored cotton yarns were used, 
an increased cost would be inevitable due to the operation 
of dyeing, and possibly a preliminary bleaching process 
might be necessary in certain cases. 

The foregoing method of producing checked effects nat- 
urally has its limitations, but, within its scope, it has sev- 
eral obvious advantages over the more orthodox method of 
using different kinds and colors of filling. For example, a 
less experienced weaver is required, a less skilled fixer is 
sufficient, a cheaper and simpler loom is employed since no 
checking or multiple box motion is necessary, while a high 
speed of the loom can be maintained giving, as a conse- 
quence, in general, a greater production of cloth. The net 
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result is that quite as useful a fabric can be produced at a 
smaller cost than would be the case with the regular methods 
of producing checked goods. 
towels have their sole 


Many varieties of ornament 


decorative effect in the end-border 


ornamentation is sometimes effected 
filling at certain fixed intervals, 
for a small number of picks, 
or by a combination of the ty 
ing only is introduced according 
and all of these methods of en 
towels with or without : 
Again, elaborate effect: 
border dobbies, some 


tions for determining tl 


>] 
sets of lags and pegs 


compl x pattern may be prod iced 
gured fabries. 
oned, 


a Woodcroft 


ettects 


Besides the methods menti 


n particular are produced 


is possible to produce very neat 


+] 


by an alteration of the weaving plan, t 


carried out in a comparatively simple 


looms, the blades of the Wooderoft 


outside the 


treadles 


traming of the loon 


are in close proximity 


usually stands. Cords from 


attached to levers which actuate 


possible to arrange the cords so 
off the end of one particular tread 


slipped on 


the end of any other tr 
changing the cord from one treadl 


ticable by fixing a suitable form 


to the treadle ends of the cords. 


Figure 84 is introduced to illustrat 


stated, 


changes possible by this method, whi 


has the great advantage of simplicity. 


seven 


sections of the figure, A is the weaving pl: the most com- 


mon arrangement—of the ordinary 10-thread 10-pick huck 


treadle cords, 


} 


1e ends ot 


aback, while the vertical lines B represent the 


Intended to te tf 


and the solid circles C are 
the four treadles. 

When no alteration is made in the positions of the cords 
B, the original weaving plan A still obtains, as indicated at 
D, and the weave produced in the fabric is the ordinary 10 
by 10 huckaback, of which one complete unit appears at L. 
It is understood, of course, that the huckaback draft, 1.3.1. 
3.1.4.2.4.2.4, is used, and that this draft naturally remains 
unaltered throughout. 

If the link from the third treadle C is placed on the 
first treadle, and the link from the second treadle is placed 
on the fourth treadle, the first and fourth treadles will each 
carry two links, while the second and third treadles will be 
without any link. 
blades of the tappet will continue to revolve in unison with 
the others and impart the usual reciprocating motion to their 


It is obvious that the second and third 


corresponding treadles, but, since the connecting cords have 
been removed from the second and third treadles, these two 
treadles will not affect the working of the harnesses in any 
On the other hand, the first and fourth treadles will 
The first and third har- 
nesses must now move according to the first treadle, actuated 
by the first blade of the tappet, while the second and fourth 


way. 
now each control two harnesses. 
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harnesses will work similarly to the fourth treadle, con- 


trolled by the fourth blade of the tappet. 

The above described changes are indicated diagrammat- 
ically in the second section of Fig. 84, where it will be 
seen that the alteration of the cords converts the original 
weaving plan A into an entirely different weaving plan E. 
In virtue of the 2.4, and in- 
dicated by the 7 sets of 10 crossed lines in the lower portion 
of the figure, this weaving plan E produces an effecf in the 
cloth according to the design M. The design M is ob- 
viously one form of weft rib or repp, a type of weave re- 
quiring a maximum number of picks per inch in order to 
produce a good effect. But the selvage of the fabric, gen- 
erally plain weave, tends to resist the insertion of a large 
number of picks per inch, and, were the changed effect 
of weaving continued for anything but short distances, spe- 
cial provision would have to be made to facilitate the weav- 
ing of the selvages. In general, however, sufficiently good 
cross-border or end-border effects are obtained by the use 
of a comparatively narrow rib, and special provision for 
the selvages is unnecessary. 

In a similar manner, but by altering the positions of dif- 
ferent cords as indicated in Fig. 84, the original weaving 
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plan A may be altered to those shown at F, G, H, J and 
K, and produce effects in the cloth corresponding to the 
methods of interlacing the warp with the filling in designs 
N, O, P, Q and The design N is plain 


? R respectively. 


weave; design Q produces alternate vertical stripes of 
plain weave and weft rib, while design R is the hueckaback 
Designs O and P, appar- 
ently different at first sight, produce exactly the same ef- 
fect in the cloth, but in slightly different order; the design 


P may be produced by rotating design O through 180 de- 


warp effect on a plain ground. 


grees. 

The three designs M, N and Q possess the advantage that 
the weaver may change at any point without fear of mak- 
ing an imperfect joining in the fabric. In the case of the 
other three effects O, P and R, little, if any, consideration 
is required, as in practice these effects are usually preceded 
and followed by either weave M or weave N. More elab- 
orate weaves than those illustrated in Fig. 84, with cor- 
responding effects in the cloth, can be produced by further 
developments of the same principle, but, in general, these 
do not justify the extra care and attention necessary on the 
part of the weaver. 

(To be continued.) 
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This is a record of Textile Week in Greenville—October 
20th to 25th inclusive. It was a week “filled up, pressed 
down, and running over” with activities of interest to tex- 
tile men—an interest manifested by the largest attendance 
in the history of southern textile exhibitions. 

First and foremost to be considered was the Sixth South- 
ern Textile Exhibition, which held forth in a definite aura 
of brilliance and splendor during the entire week. Undoubt- 
edly the most successful of any Greenville exhibition so far 
held, this year’s show created for itself a new and definite 
place as an epoch in southern textile history. 


One factor contributing to the show’s 


success 
fact that long before the week arrived, the am 


applied for overflowed the capacity of the commodious hall 


1 


which has housed the previous exhibitions. An 


considerable size, connected by passageway to tl ma 
building, was erected, and this, as well as Textile 
was crowded with exhibits. 


It may be stated here, parenthethically, that any m 


givings experienced before the show as to the comparative 


value of space in the temporary and in the mau 


annex 


building, were definitely removed as the show itself cam 


ing, for it was very noticeable that the crowds 


exhibits in the 


annex were just as larg 


» original building. No criticism from this stand 


point was heard after the expt rience of the 


onstrated this fact. 


To adequately deseribe the individual] exhibit 


quire more space than is available; nor could written de- 
1 


scription properly present some of the outstanding 


Speaking of the ensemble of exhibits, it can truthfully be 


tated that as a whole the exposition represented the most 


complete, most interesting, and most comprehensive display 


of mach nery and equipment devoted to the cotton textile 


industry that ever has been held. 


To the people of Greenville, and more particularly to 
the exposition officials and the housing committee, the s! 


. 1°] 


cere thanks of the visitors—mill men and exhibitors alike 


—are certainly due. With the experience of five previous 
exhibitions to guide them, and with this exposition coming 
at the 


high-tide of the time of a re-awakened industrial 
South, the efforts of the exposition management were evi- 
denced in a perfectly-operated and arranged show. Pres 

dent William G. Sirrine and Manager Earle Mauldin, of 
the Textile Hall Corporation, did their work well. Visitors 
praise, 


from all parts of the country were loud in their 


especially of the manner in which the exhibits were arrang 


ed, and in the service rendered during the week to every 
exihibitor. 

One act on the part of the management worthy of esp« 
the 


of a complimentary season ticket to the exposition to ever’) 


cial commendation was the sending, in advance of 


show, 
textile mill superintendent in the South This undoubtedly 
did much toward influencing the unprecedented attendance. 

The Greenville Textile Club, an organization composed 
of operating executives in the mills of Greenville, had fitted 
up the mezzanine at the front of the second floor of the Hall 
as a rest room for visiting textile men, and this was a pop- 
ular spot during the entire week. Writing materials, tele- 


phone service, and other conveniences were provided. Each 
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York section of the Associ: n, r An 
enthusiastie organization meeting was 1B n Mahor 
vice-pre sident and assistant tre rer ot Ju n Mills 
Greenville, S. C., being elected ! r q, . 
Section; with John H. Cars he B M Ay 
son, S. C., as vice ¢ rmal r ) med as 
members of the seetional committee, to operate wit nd 
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Lindale, Ga.; and ¢ rles H. Stone, of G Chemical 
Company, Charlotte. Peter F. O’Neil e Standard 
Coosa-Thatecher Company, of Chattanoog lenn., was 





named as treasurer, and 
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Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., was selected as secretary. 

Friday was featured by the meeting of the Greenville 
branch of the Carolinas Section, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. This meeting attracted a number of 
members of the Society who were in attendance upon the 
show, and was very well attended. The meeting was held 
on Friday morning, and in the afternoon the delegates visit- 
ed the Duncan plant of the Southern Power Company, and 
ew Southern Bleachery, both near Greenville. At the 


the 





Although only a one-day meeting was held, the semi- 
annual convention of the Southern Textile Association, con- 
ducted at Greenville on Wednesday, October 22nd, during 
the Southern Textile Exposition, was thoroughly enjoyable 
and profitable. Only one session was held, in order to al- 
low the visitors more time to inspect the machinery exhibits 
at Textile Hall. 

The held in the of the 
Woodside National Bank Building, being opened at 3:15 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, with President Marshall 
Dilling in the chair. The invocation was made by D. W. 
League, of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Company, of Greenville, 
after which Mr. Dilling asked David Clark, editor of the 

3ulletin, to introduce the first of the two 
speakers of the occasion. Mr. Clark presented John Ban- 
croft, of Joseph Bancroft and Sons Co., Wilmington, Dela- 


director’s room 


meeting 


was 


Southern Textile 


ware, who spoke upon the subject of 
“The Need for Fundamental Research in the Textile 
Industry.” 
Mr. Bancroft said in part: 
“Since accepting the kind invitation extended me to talk 


to 


you, I became more conscious every day how poorly 
equipped I am in language and in scientific knowledge to 
present such an important question adequately in the reali- 
zation of the great changes that have occurred, and are tak- 
ing place, in the economie conditions in this country, and 
its various industries. These changes cannot be met by 
continuing methods that have been in use for several gener- 
ations; these should be modified or improved in the light 
of all new knowledge and facts that can be brought to bear 
upon them by the work of highly trained technologists de- 
voting their time and talents to the search for the best raw 
material and the most economical and scientific methods of 
manufacture. 

“T believe that all of us who are interested in seeing 
our cotton mills prepared to meet both foreign and home 
competition in quality and cost, and who are concerned in 
the future welfare of our employees and the growth of our 
important industry, should give this project careful con- 
sideration. Let us realize that more thought must be given 
for the morrow and less to the past to meet the new and 
greater demands. We must build more solidly for the 
future. 

“Dr. Pickard well said at Charlotte last month: ‘For 
the industry collectively, what we need as much as anything 
else is collective sentiment and collective determination to 
increase the distribution of American products abroad. As 
an adjunct to this, we should have a well organized and 
well supported textile research laboratory, designed to study 
constantly the elimination of waste and the application of 
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morning session, Clare H. Draper, treasurer of the Hope- 
dale Manufacturing Company, of Milford, Mass., spoke 
on the subject of the high-speed automatic loom. This pa- 
per appears upon another page of this issue. 


On Friday evening the dinner of the American Society 
was held at the Greenville Country Club, being followed by 
a well-attended dance given by Greenville to the visiting 


textile men and exhibitors. 





improvements in machinery and improvements in manu- 
facturing methods,’ to which I will add and to help towards 
a more balanced production and better marketing conditions. 

“A research laboratory must necessarily be under a coun- 
cil exercising proper and intelligent control, and represent- 
ative of the many factors contributing to the finished prod- 
uct. This council should be comprised of men who are 
thoroughly impressed with the great importance and value 
of research, and who are, in a sense, idealists, with the abil- 
ity to separate the essential from the non-essential in the 
It should aet 
as a clearing house for the data and information collected 
and presented to it, and should keep the industry in close 


reports submitted by the technical staff. 


cooperation with its activities through publication. 
“For the sake of brevity, I will quote from a correspond- 
ent, whose views I asked on this subject, as they are explan- 
atory and constructive, and cover the ground concisely: 
No 
stantial progress toward the development of a broad pro- 


“‘Meaning of term fundamental research: sub- 
gram of fundamental research in the textile industry of this 
country can be made until the popular misconception of, and 
ignorance pertaining to, the term are eliminated. It is 
undoubtedly true that a very large number of manufacturers 
consider standardization and testing the backbone of re- 
search. As long as this conception prevails a mill will con- 
sider that it is doing its bit toward promotion of scientific 
investigation merely by the installation of an analytical 
laboratory, which, sooner or later, becomes a routine de- 
partment either for the testing of mill supplies or for the 
checking of individual lots of yarn or cloth as they pass 
through the mill. 

“Tt cannot be said too often that fundamental research 
has nothing to do with the working out of specialized prob- 
lems which happen to confront individual plants or individ- 
ual groups of plants comprising specific branches of the 
industry. It is instead an examination of the premises on 
which our present processes of textile manufacture are 
based. This does not mean that a program of fundamental 
research should be started on the belief that these premises, 
either in whole or in part, are wrong. Such a program 
should merely take it for granted that we do not know 
whether many of them are wrong or right. 

“<What it can accomplish: A logical argument in sell- 
ing a group of men on the idea of fundamental research in 
an industry is of course by means of examples,—that js, 
citing specific cases or results accomplished by such a pro- 
gram in other fields. This method has been used in detail 
in nearly every discussion of the subject. While admitting 
the value of this, I feel that any intelligent manufacturer 
who once understands the real meaning of fundamental re- 
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search needs nothing but his own processes of logic to con- 
vince him that the good to be achieved far outweighs any 
I cannot believe that a mill man, with any 
sort of experience, can delude himself with the idea that 
he is necessarily getting maximum quality and quantity 
performance from his equipment. 


material cost. 


“‘The finishing branch of the textile industry is, in 
my opinion, an excellent example. Any one familiar with 
starching formulae, for instance, and with the manner in 
which desired finishes are obtained in the average plant, 
must be impressed with the fact that this whole process can 
never be placed upon a scientific and fool-proof basis until 
more is known regarding the characteristics and effects of 
the individual constituents comprising a starch mix. 

“Scope of institute: It is in connection with the scope 
of the proposed research institute that the greatest differ- 
Many feel that it should be 
localized at the start to one particular branch of the indus- 


ence of opinion will develop. 


try—particularly, the cotton branch. This is largely a ques- 
tion of psychology. 
launched by the cotton people. 
that the other branches will allow jealousy to prevent them 


Let us suppose that the first step is 
Is it not logical to suppose 


from cooperating at some later date when it is deemed ad- 
Is: it 
equaliy logical to suppose that the other branches would 
be spurred into action on their own hook and would create 
individual institutes of their own; thus resulting in needless 
and expensive duplication of effort? There are so many 
technical problems which are common to all branches of the 
industry, and which, up to a certain point, can be worked 
I think the ideal organiza- 
tion is that developed in England, where they have individ- 
ual associations for the various branches, but all coordi- 
nating and cooperating as a textile research organization. 


visable to extend the scope of the institute? not 


out in a general way for all. 


“ ‘Furthermore, it is a matter which concerns every fac- 
tor in the fields of fiber production, yarn and cloth manu- 
facture, cloth finishing and wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. In this connection, it is the belief of many that tech- 
nical research should be closely linked with merchandising 
research, in order that the industry may determine not only 
the best way in which to produce a material, but also the 
best way to create a market for that material when pro- 
duced. 
a merchandising research branch operating in close coopera- 
tion with the technical research program. 


Consequently, it is quite within reason to imagine 


“‘*Method of organization: While much of the question 
of organization of a research institute is involved in de- 
tails, these details are extremely important if it is to ac- 
complish the broad purpose for which it is established. In 
order to insure the crystallization of the best thought of the 
industry on these details, it is necessary to have as a nucleus 
two types of men,—men with money and men with techni- 
cal ability. In other words, neither the mill executives nor 
the technical men can float this project alone. Consequent- 
ly, every selling argument must be directed toward teaching 
the doctrine of fundamental research to the men with the 
funds and industrial influence as well as to those men who 
may be expected to take the most active part in the appli- 
cation of research results. 

“*Tn addition, it is going to be necessary, as has been 
pointed out repeatedly, to secure the cooperation of pure 
scientists who will bring to the task minds unhampered by 
conceptions based on years of internal experience, which 
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conceptions may be either wrong or right. Furthermore, 
while avoiding all traces of government subsidy or control, 
it is necessary to secure the cooperation rather than the 
antagonism of those government bureaus which have already 
accomplished a great deal along independent lines of fiber 
research and other matters. Universities, with their re- 
sources, can also be helpful to such a program. 

“Tn all of this, however, it should be 


the idea is a centralized organization and that 


remembered that 


program can be developed if we continue 


with efforts scattered over a broad numt 


agencies 


working as individual units. In other word lization 
take the place of insti- 


of these agencies cannot 
tute with its own staff and laboratories and equipn 
“ “Probably one of the most difficult 


tion to settle is that of 


assessment, 


termine the best way in which the financir 


should be arranged. However, should 


principle that a “piker”’ plan of finaneci! 


own ends. 


“ee 


Application of results: Whil 


as stated above, is far more than 


ticed in many individual plants, tl] 
; I 


to the former. In other words, 


number of plant laboratories, the 


1CCeSS- 


ful fundamental estab- 


research institut resup the 


lishment of a far lividual labora- 


larger number 
tories where the broad results achieved in the institute may 
be applied to actual practice. be visualized 


] 


as a remarkable feeder for a new group of technical men 


which will infuse the industry with a broader ception of 


its possibilities. 


“ “Conclusion: Fundamental research not a fetish; 


it is a practical idea of tremendous importance to both 
To the 


partial solution to some of 


man- 


agement and workers. former offers at least a 


the problems reflected in periodic 
stages of depression and acute foreign competition; to the 
workers themselves it offers at least a partial solution of 
one of the gravest problems with which they are faced,— 
that of the inflexibility of textile manufacturing organiza- 


tions. Operatives with any intelligence are coming to real- 


their services 


ize that manufacturers are not 


at a minimum price, but, on the other ha 


handicapped by the more or 


under present manufacturing and merchandising conditions. 


“The 


institute program in this country 


formation and proper promotion of a research 


is inevitable. T is no 


ere 


logical reason for delay in its initiat 


developing tl! 


need for extreme care in 
tails of the prosecution of the plan.’ 


“Tn 


the appointment of a joint 


seriously considering the 


proj et 
committe members 


various textile associations, instructed to learn the 


} 


concerning the establis] laborat« 


ment 


on fundamental] lines, like t! 


the approximate estimate 
maintained at an amount 


coun- 


ley Institute, it would not tax t ot nills in this 


try as much as one cent certainly 


such a eontribution could n DM igu into the eost of 
the product appreciably, and probably would not need to 
In that 


be increased for some years. time certainly either 


its benefits would be demonstrated or its futility seen. 


“The future success of the cotton industry, owing to 
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its great growth, particularly in the southern states, is more 
dependent than heretofore on lower production costs and 


better quality of product. If such is your belief, then 


should not the best guidance be procured in highly train- 


ed men, devoting their time and talents to searching for 


the cheapest raw materials and the most economical and 


scientific methods of manufacture? Ought we not make 


every effort to imbue those engaged in the cotton industry 
with the importance of such new knowledge and its helpful 
eitect on the 


Conditions 
salaries and wages increased 


intelligent workers in our mills? 
of workers will be improved; 


because of rreater 


guidance; 


more easil\ 


interest in the work done under better 
disputes more quickly settled, and difficulties 
New 


opened as we are released from the limitations of tradition 


overcome. lines of development will be 


and precedents. The latter now hold us to narrow profits, 
whereas, these same profits might become larger, safer and 
more easily procured. 

“Those 


growth of our mills should realize the opportunity offered, 


who are interested in the future welfare and 


and have fait The American manufac- 


n its possibilities. 


turer is an optimist and most certainly the cotton manu 
facturer must be, or else how can he be content to continue 
on in the face of the uncertainties in his raw material and 
labor costs, to say nothing of the competition he meets in 

Men of 


ability are not lacking, nor should there be any question 


a highly organized market in selling his product? 


of finding the money required, even in the face of having 
to wait several years before practical results are realized. 

“Surely no one can doubt that cotton itself is cheaper 
today than it would be had the chemist not found values in 
the cotton seed, 


a oe | vee auay 7 yt s 
formerly thrown away. Technology in in- 


dustry is vital if industry is to keep at the front in world 


needs, and must be continuous. It is becoming to be thought 
an asset to industrial plants. 
‘The cotton manufacturers today find it necessary to 


secure a 


narket for their surplus in excess of domestic re- 


quirements, and must sell it in competition with the lowest 


costs in other countries; to do so, surely they must have all 
the knowledge available. Should we not inspect our mental 


batteries and perhaps exchange them as we find more 
thought must be given for the morrow?” 

Following Mr. 
Robert W. 


the next 


sancroft’s remarks, the president asked 
Philip, associate editor of Corron, to present 
speaker, who was Shorland F. Fannon, director of 
the department of public service, Sherman Service, Inc., 
of Boston, Mass., who discussed the subject of 
“The 75-Cent Dollar in Industry.” 
Mr. Fannon dealt with human values in industry, and 
the importance of the utmost cooperation between employer 
and employee. His address was acceeded to be one of the 
most inspiring ever delivered before the Association. He 
said in part: 
“T ofttimes wonder if we realize the value of getting 
together and enjoying the good will that is expressed in such 
meetings as this. Rubbing shoulder to shoulder, elbow to 


elbow, learning the value of a man outside of the clothes 


he wears, the home he lives in, or the business in which he 
is engaged. We cannot hope to build a home, city or na- 
tion, and build it well, unless we first lay the foundation 
of good will. 


We have erased from our blackboards the statement, ‘the 


Good will is the prime factor in business. 


public be damned,’ and we have written in its place, ‘the 
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public must be pleased’ or ‘the customer is always right.’ 
I am certain that each and every one of us realizes that a 
certain part of our profits today are directly due to this 
principle of good will in business. 

“And yet men, with all the lessons we have had, with all 
that we are learning about good will, I wonder how many 
of us have ever stopped to realize just what we are suf- 
fering in this country because of the lack of application of 
good will in its most fundamental application—not toward 
our customers, but toward our employees, whose hands and 
brains make possible production in quality and: quantity. 
Do you realize that because we have failed to develop, as 
industries all over the country, a feeling of good will be- 
tween employer and employee that we are losing 25 per cent 
of every dollar that we are investing in the pay envelope, 
that industry is putting one dollar in the pay envelope 
from which it is receiving but seventy-five cents in return 
What a 


stupendous loss—a loss which at once creates an economic 


today? 


A seventy-five cent dollar in business! 
waste, that cannot but affect employer, employee and the 
entire country. 

“Let us consider for a moment or two the various major 
Take We 


ever spent a large amount of time and money upon ma- 


factors found in industry. machinery. have 
chinery, that from it we might receive the maximum return 
for every dollar invested. We have kept our inventors busy 
applying their genius toward the development of this fac- 
higher production and the 


tor, that we might secure a 


largest possible return on every dollar invested in ma- 
chinery. 

“Day and night we are working upon the problem of raw 
materials. We have created our own research departments 
that we might locate sources from which we might secure 
a constant supply of the proper qualities, and thus elimi- 
nate all losses in raw materials. 

“There is hardly a newspaper or periodical published 
today that does not contain an article on management. 
Highly developed courses on management are to be found 
in the curriculum of our larger universities. We are put- 
ting forth every possible effort in order that there may be 
no loss in the dollar invested in management. 

“The same ean be said of merchandise and market. The 
matters of style, the elements of fashion, the question of 
seasonable goods, the various channels of distribution, and 
numerous other related phases are all under continual seru- 
tiny, not only by individual manufacturers, but also by 
associations of manufacturers, in practically all lines today. 
We are maintaining experimental laboratories for the pur- 
pose of obtaining quality, decreasing cost, and developing 
new and additional uses of products, that we might secure 
the maximum return for the dollar invested in merchandise 
and market. 

“But when we come to the dollar invested in the human 
factor we find quite a different story. It does not seem pos- 
sible that men who have shown such intelligence and fore- 
sight in handling the dollars invested in these other fac- 
tors, would fail in many instances to provide against a loss 
in the dollar invested in men. There are a few employers 
who give intelligent and sympathetic consideration to the 
viewpoint of the workers. These employers are receiving 
a larger return for the money invested. Nevertheless, the 
truth remains that we are almost universally neglecting the 


dollar invested in the payroll envelope. 
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“Are we to admit that cash invested in plant and equip- 
ment exerts a more powerful appeal to the executive than 
cash invested in payroll? Is it possible that a machine 


made of iron and steel is more attractive to the executive 


than a machine made of flesh and blood? Man-power is 
vitally essential to machine-power and to the profitable op- 
dustry and 


eration of any industry. All factors found in i 


business depend upon the loyal support, intelligent coope- 
ration, and harmonious production of the human element. 


“Nevertheless, mechanical] factors commonly receive 95 


per cent of the executive’s attention, and the crumbs of 5 
per cent are thrown to the human factor. In many plants 
at this moment engineering specialists are engaged in study- 
ing and improving conditions of equipment and process. 
This is as it should be—executive appreciation of science 


in machinery and processing adds to profit. But in how 


many plants will you find management sufficiently enlight- 
ened to realize that science in the human factor pays large 
dividends ? 


“Why is it 


plant and equipment and only 5 per cent 


that we are paying 95 per cent attention to 


to men? One man 


said to me, ‘Mr. Fannon, I wil why. America 1s 


tell you 


business nation. Being a business nation she thinks in 


dollars and cents. Thinking in dollars and cents, the execu- 


and 
Now 


in plant 


inks of his largest investment, 


tive quite naturally th 
his largest investment is in plant and equipment.’ 


fallacy. Our largest investment is not 





sa 
and equipment but in the dollars and cents invested in the 
the 


n payroll will exceed cash invested in 
pay 


average business cash invested 


payroll envelope. In 
plant and equip- 
ment within two or three years, even the most unusual en- 
terprises’ payroll will exceed plant investment within five 


years. 


“Take for example your own plant. Figure its cost as 
compared to your annual payroll and you w find that 
there is not much difference between the two—the amortiza 


tion of your plant is probably on a twenty year 
your payroll is paid every year. 

And yet, how we safeguard the investment in plant and 
equipment. He would be a foolish man who would allow 


his plant to go a single night without prop nsuraneé 


But 


investment, that of the payroll envelope? 


how many plants today have a protection on the larger 
Necessary ? 


solutely! Our industrial fire losses have averaged 


dred million dollars yearly; strife losses have equalled tw« 


billion dollars, a risk and waste ten times as grea 


of fire and though it has been tried, no insurance company 


has as yet been able to withstand the losses in writing of 


strife And what is the cause of strife 


insurance policies. 


ndine? 


but the lack of good will and common underst 


“Many employers have tried to secure improved returns 


on payroll investment by placing industrial spies the 
plant to report delinquent employees so that they may be 
discharged. It is no more sound to fire the average dé 


linquent workman than it is to scrap a yal 


ia 
quated 


simply because it isn’t operating well. ‘This ant 
practice is utterly hopeless of success because no tem of 


spyism can do no more than deal with 


svmptoms, leaving 
the causes as firmly entrenched as ever. 

“Other employers have tried to secure in proved results 
on payroll investment through the various activities known 
They tried to win the 


welfare work. cooperation of 


as 
their employees by giving them something. Labor does 
not want patronage; particularly when it assumes large 


proportions and 
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aclivilles paid 


money 


taken 


Irom 


lays itself ops 
tor voluntarily 


“Some employers think 


ductive effort. 


Thi 


Ss 1s unsound 


men who are getting a large day 
25 to 50 per ce an 
urns out nat en e ¢ 
employee di | ( 
thoug! ») employe ho 
hope ol crea 9 i 

“Other employe 
productive effort. There aré 
who are vocationa & ou wi 
to 50 per cent les an a i 
shortest producers re el] 

“Sherman Service has prov 
trols the productive effort o 
tive’ If a man kills another 
motive controls actior nd e S 
tive for the act. B de fi 

xistence and pov ro mo 

“In indust e motives o 
dous_ influenes r I Trains 
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apply hims« ( nd « 
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duce just enough to hold his job. His daily production re- 
flects indifference, non-initiative, and lack of interest-in-the- 
job. 

“Thus we have a loss of 25 per cent in production due 
to incorrect motives of the employees. Correct this motive 
and we salvage some part at least of this 25 per cent loss 
which is at once placed on the profit side of the ledger. 

“Just consider for a moment or two the cash value of 
Take these 100 men at $4.00 per day, and 
we are putting in the pay envelope each year $120,000, out 


these motives. 


of which, as we have just seen, we are losing $30,000. Twen- 
ty-five per cent loss in the payroll isn’t very much after 
all, that is, it isn’t very hard to lose. It is only 12 cents 
an hour on a $4.00 wage, but don’t forget this, there is an 
octopus with ten great arms reaching out after that 12 
cents an hour loss—absenteeism, labor turnover, waste of 
time, waste of materials, waste of tools, spoilage of machin- 
ery, waste of supervision, under production in quality and 
quantity, inefficient procedure, dissatisfaction, reducing the 
loss down to 12/10 cents an hour for each item. 

“You are asking, ‘Is there a remedy, and if so, of what 


does it consist?’ Yes, there is a remedy, and that remedy 


is education. And, while it seems a simple word, it is not 
as simple in its application as it seems to you at this time. 
I don’t mean by education that you are to put seats in a 
certain room of your factory and then call in your em- 
ployees and give them certain lessons like in a primary 
class. Not an education that comes from the executive down, 
but an education that comes from the men to the men in 
their own language, the very kind of an education that you 
give the customer when you eal] on him. You must place 
yourself on the customer’s level and talk his language, that 
is the way that education must be applied to the employee. 

“As a result of 14 years of practical experience in in- 
dustrial coordination, we have learned that in the solution 
of this problem everything depends upon the sincerity and 
spirit with which you approach it. The method of educa- 
tion is no less important. 

“Bear in mind that there has already developed a gulf 
between management and employee and any outward move 
by management would likely be viewed with suspicion and 
distrust. Some one would raise the ery, ‘What’s up the 
boss’ sleeve?” ‘What’s he trying to put over on us now?’ 
Again, any stereotyped method of education cannot wholly 
accomplish the purpose, since it fails to deal with existing 
pertinent factors, and if the message should be paradoxical 
with the grievous existing condition, it is likely to do 
much harm. 

“Finally, any direct means ‘handed down’ by manage- 
ment cannot prove effective until the barrier of mistrust 
now existing has been torn down and a constructive fouada- 
tion of common understanding, sympathy and appreciation 
For it is a scientific fact 
that the same causes will produce the same results. 


has been built up in its stead. 


“The remedy, nevertheless, as I have stated before, fies 
in education, but in order that this may be intelligently ap- 
plied, there must first be a correct understanding by man- 
agement of the viewpoint of the employee as to the working 
conditions, wages, supervision, facilities and environment 
This analysis can be made by skilled man engineers without 
in any way disturbing the policy of administration, but 
careful procedure is necessary in order that this viewpoint 
will be free of bias and prejudice. 
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“Second, such conditions as are found to exist which 
present cause for real grievance and which are correctable 
should be removed. 

“Then a systematic well-prepared organized campaign 
of education should be launched, based on careful study. 
This education should deal with the advantages of our form 
of government, our industrial system, opportunities for 
learning and for commercial progress and happiness, and 
a correct understanding of simple economies so that he may 
appreciate the many beneficial possibilities afforded him. 

“The employee should and could be made to understand 
why the pyramiding of wages without a consistent increase 
in production is fundamentally unsound and must ultimate- 
ly react to his own disadvantage, since labor consumes from 
80 to 85 per cent of all that is produced. 

“Your workers can be made to realize that it is the pur- 
chase power of the dollar, not the dollar itself, that is the 
determining factor of their gain. And of equal importance, 
they could and should be acquainted with the many advan- 
tages of ‘Stick-to-it-ive-ness’ on the job, of the particularly 
favorable and attractive conditions of the plant in which 
they are employed, and especially of how it will benefit them 
most if they will serve their employer best and give him 
their maximum cooperation. They should be disillusioned 
from such fancied grievances as they may bear, and their 
negative thoughts should be supplanted by sound under- 
standing of the rebounding gains to them by observance of 
fundamentals of good will. 

“If the workman ean be influenced to actions which re- 
act to his own loss and disadvantage, then it stands to rea- 
son that by square dealing and correct teaching, he can 
be molded constructively. But this education must be con- 
ducted on a practical basis and in a manner which the em- 
ployee will be receptive to, will understand and will be- 
lieve. 

“By fostering cooperation rather than competition be- 
tween management and wage earner, a real worth while, 
work-together spirit can be established with substantial 
gains to both the employer and the employee. 

“All this ean be done and is being done where there 
is proper application and the results are most gratifying.” 

Mr. Fannon’s address was the concluding feature of the 
program. The president appointed R. W. Philip and David 
Clark to act as official delegates from the Southern Textile 
Association to the convention of the Texas Textile Associa- 
tion, soon to be held, to convey the greetings and commenda- 
tion of the Southern Association on the work being done 
along textile lines in the Lone Star State. 

The meeting adjourned after a motion that the time 
and place of the annual meeting be left to the discretion of 
the president and vice-president. After the convention, a 
brief meeting of the officers and board of governors was 
called by President Dilling. 


Atlantic Mills, Olneyville, R. I., have recently awarded 
a contract for further work in humidification, with auto- 
matie control, to the Parks-Cramer Company of Fitchburg, 
Mass. This, it is stated, makes the Atlantie Mills one of 
the largest users of Parks-Cramer apparatus. The Pacific 
Mills, Cocheco Division, Dover, N. H., have awarded the 
Parks-Cramer a contract for additions to their humidifier 
system, including the installation of automatic humidity 


regulation. 
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SACO-LOWELL 


Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 
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Opening Room, White Oak Mills, Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


The largest manufacturers of Denim in the world recog- 
nize the value of Saco-Lowell Tandem Vertical Openers 
fed by No. 4 Bale Breakers in helping maintain their high 
standard of quality. 


Send for our sales engineer and let him tell you how you 
can improve your opening and cleaning equipment. 


MTT TT 


Over 1100 Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers are in use in 
menufacturing coarse, medium and fine yarns. 








SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 Sales Offices 1924 


No. 1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


A new textile association is the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Colored Cotton Goods, which was organized at 
a meeting held recently in Greensboro, N. C. The aim of 
the association is to the 
eolored cotton goods, and to obtain statistics and other in- 


It is expect- 


further use and distribution of 
formation regarding this branch of the trade. 
ed that ultimately the association will extend its seope to 
include mills all over the United States. 

Some 31,500 looms were represented at the organiza- 
tion meeting, at which J. Leake Spencer, of the Highland 
Park Mills, Charlotte, N. 
organization; A. J. Graham, of Greenville, 8. C., vice-pres- 


C., was elected president of the 


ident; and C. Singleton Green, of Charlotte, acting secre- 
tary. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the commission 
merchants, who are responsible for styling, to give this 
matter serious attention, and develop more effective meth- 
ods in creating original styles and in the quicker utilization 
of popular selling fashions in all frabries adaptable to 
reproduction or imitation on eolored cotton dress goods 
looms. 

* * > 

A better situation in the industry during the past month 
is reflected in the items of new construction and expansion. 

North seems to lead the other states in the 


number of projects of activity announced. 


Carolina 


One announcement of wide interest is that a plant to 
manufacture plush fabrics is to be established by the Cum- 
berland Plush Mil's, Cumberland, N. C., which has been 
Clifton 


Corley and W. E. DuPre and others are the incorporators. 


organized with an authorized capital of $600,000. 


Mr. Corley, who is president of the new company, is presi- 
dent of the Corley Mills, of Cumberland, which has been 
taken over by the new plant and will be enlarged and re- 
modeled, and the Vardry Mills, of Greenville, S. C., and 
Mr. DuPre is treasurer of both these mills. 

Report is to the effect that the Sayles Finishing Com- 
pany, of Saylesville, R. I., are soon to begin actual con- 
on their new plant near Asheville, N. C. 
J. E. Sirrine & 


C., are the engineers. 


struction work 
This has been contemplated for some time. 
Company, of Greenville, S. 
The Cannon Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C., 
has begun the erection of 24 additional houses in their 
village. 
Q. E. Herman, architect, of Hickory, N. 
understood, plans under way for an addition to the eotton 
at Maiden, N. C. 
It is understood that the American Yarn & Processing 
Mount Holly, N. 


ment for the manufacture of shoe laces, ete 


C., has, it is 
mill 
Company, C., intends to purchase equip- 
., Including auto- 
matic machinery for attaching metal tips to the laces. 
The 


C., has placed order for humidification equipment for their 


Beacon Manufacturing Company, Swannanoa, N. 
new plant with the American Moistening Company, Bos- 
Mass. 

The Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Company, Winston- 


ton, 


Salem, N. C., has awarded contract for the erection of its 


new plant, which will be 282x122 feet. Lockwood, Greene 


& Company are the engineers, and the plant will be erected 
by T. C. Thompson & Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
ribsonville, N. 


The Minneola Mfg. Company, C., has 








placed an order for humidifying equipment for its new 
addition. This equipment will be secured from the Amer- 
ican Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. The Minneola 
addition will soon be completed, and will be equipped with 
500 The addition will be 228x192 feet, of 
standard construction. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Duke. N. C., have awarded con- 
tract to the Elliott Building Company, Hickory, N. C., for 
the erection of a store building in the mill village. 

The Enoree Manufacturing Company, Enoree, 8. C., has 
placed order for 310 high speed automatic looms manufac- 
tured by the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, Milford, 


new looms. 


C., are the engineers. 


Massachusetts. 

Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. 
an addition to be 228x132 feet, one story with basement. 
Approximately 8,000 new spindles will be installed in this 
addition. 

The new Blacksburg Spinning Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., 
will be placed in operation*during December, it was an- 
nounced by C. N. Alexander, general manager. Cottages 
are being constructed in the village and machinery installed 
in the mill. This company took over the plant originated 
as the Cash Cotton Mills, headed by the late E. R. Cash. 

The Jenkins Mills, Woodruff, S. C., are to install 100 
novelty looms, furnished by the Draper Corporation, of 
Curtain goods will be 


C., is building 


Hopedale, Mass., it is announced. 
manufactured, it is understood. 

It is contemplated by the Valley Falls Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., to install extra wide looms for the manufacture 
of bedspreads, according to report. 

It is reported that the Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbe- 
ville, S. C., will construct 100 new cottages in their mill 
village. 

Lincoln Mills of Alabama, at Huntsville, Ala., have 
awarded contract for the extension of their humidifving 
system to the American Moistening Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., have awarded contract 
to T. IF. Winston of 30 


operatives, for provision for the night shift recently started 


for the erection new houses for 
at the plant. 

Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., are having various 
improvements made, which include the installation of a 
complete humidifying system by the American Moistening 
Company, of Atlanta, Ga. The Summerville Cotton Mills, 
at Summerville, Ga., also have secured a complete humidi- 
fying system from these manufacturers. 

J. R. Dover, and associates, of Shelby, N. C., will ereet 
another the specialties, to be 
known as the Ora Mills, it is announced. J. E. Sirrine & 
Company, Greenville, S. C., are the architects and engineers. 

Plans are progressing for the mill to be built at Griffin, 


mill, for manufacture of 


The plant will con- 
J. E. Sir- 


Ga., by W. F. Ingram and associates. 
tain 10,000 spindles and 400 looms, it is stated. 
rine & Company are the engineers. 

Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., have made a number 
of improvements recently, including the installation of a 
new slasher cylinder, the laying of maple floors, and over- 
hauling of machinery. 

Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., are planning an 
installation of additional equipment within a short time, 
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An airplane X-ray view of your plant 


INVESTIGATIONS 


If an airplane were to take an X-ray 
photograph through the roofs of your 
plant, it would show thousands of 
items of value—machines, motors, 
pipes, beams, typewriters, pumps, 
tools. The picture would show the 
plant as a whole, but it would fail to 
give you a complete record of all the 
“property dollars’ represented. 


**Where is such and such a machine?” 
‘How long have we had this piece of 
equipment?” ‘‘When will we have to 
replace that pump?” “Who made 
these motors?” ‘“‘ How much arethose 
partitions worth?” ‘“‘ What is the lay- 
out of machinery in Department B?”’ 
These and a thousand questions like 
them are answered accurately, quickly 
and completely by An American Ap- 
praisal. 


THE 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY :+ 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, 


Values are shown for the complete 
plant, for each building, for each type 
of property, for each insurance risk, 
each department, each plant account, 
or any other segregation desired. 


All totals are supported by detailed, 
provable values for each unit of 
property. 

An American Appraisal assures accu- 
racy, disinterestedness and provability 
in property analysis and valuation. 


A generation of experience supports 
its statements of values. 


Its recognized superiority has made it 
the most widely used appraisal. 


Send for the booklets 00-12 ‘“‘ Property 
Records — Their Effect oi Profit and 
Loss”? and ‘‘When Insurance Insures 
—and When it Doesn’t.”’ 


MILWAUKEE 


Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 


VALUATIONS, 


REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 


® 1924, The A. A. Co. 
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if is reported. 

Ten new 60-inch Draper looms have been installed at 
the Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 

Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., have begun day and 
night operation of the four new Barber-Colman automatic 
spoolers and three high speed warpers. Fifteen Barber- 
Colman twister creels are being installed, and all the mill’s 
twisters are being changed over for the new system. 

It is understood the Lawrenceville Mills, Lawrenceville, 
Ga., will install a number of additional looms in their plant. 

Michaels & Bivens, Gastonia, N. C., have the contract 
for the power and lighting installation of the Gloria Tex- 
tile Corporation, Johnson City, Tenn. Lockwood, Green & 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., are the engineers. 

A $2,000,000 cotton mill project for Greenville, Tenn., 
is proposed. R. L. Warner, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Tennessee Electric Power Co., and W. H. Reaves, 
of Johnson City, are interested. 

The C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., which operate the Miller 
Cotton Mills, at Waco, Texas, have increased their capitali- 
zation from $1,750,000 to $3,250,000, for building an addi- 
tional cotton mill. The new plant will manufacture Turkish 
towels for the western and southwestern trade, and will 
contain about 10,000 spindles with accompanying machin- 
ery, including a bleachery. 

Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, will replace plain 
The mill at pres- 

The installation 


looms with those of an automatic type. 
ent is testing out 21 looms in operation. 
will be approximately 300 looms, it is stated. 

Report states that the Elberton Mill, at Elberton, Ga., 
has renewed operations. The plant has been remodeled, new 
machinery added, the village repaired, and a complete force 
T. N. Colley, of Grantville, Ga., is 
president and general manager of the organization. Mr. 
Colley was graduated from the Georgia School of Tech- 


of overseers engaged. 


nology in 1920. 

Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga., are to complete 
the development of the new school grounds from plans of 
E. 8. Draper, landscape architect and engineer, Charlotte 
and Atlanta, including grading, construction of walks and 
drives, drainage and planting. The Lanett Bleachery and 
Dye Works also have retained the Draper organization for 
plans to develop the mill grounds and the grounds of the 
filter plant. 

Beacon 


Co., are 


building a mill village development from plans by E. S. 


Manufacturing Swannanoa, N. C., 


Draper. 


The New England Mill Situation. 





Decided improvement has taken place in New England 


mill conditions in the past month. Sales of goods have 
been made more readily and mills have started more ma- 
chinery. Since election the spread of confidence has been 
active and general. The fall meeting of the National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers held in Boston in the sec- 
ond week of this month was very well attended and was in 
sharp contrast with that held in April. At that time manu- 
facturers were very much depressed. They suggested the 
adoption of a “New England Week” campaign for the pur- 
pose of making the general public better acquainted with 
their industries. 

This campaign was fruitful in many ways and par- 
ticularly in the direction of stirring up more optimism 
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among the manufacturers themselves. It also gave a popu- 
lar impetus to the movement that has been afoot for a long 
time to diversify the product of the mills and pay more 
attention to the methods of marketing. The reflection of 
the change was notable at the meeting. 

Other factors of more importance have also added to 
the cheerfulness. The cotton crop promises well and will 
give an abundance for the first time in four years. The 
price is lower and manufacturers feel that goods such as 
they make will sell better on the lower price level they hope 
they can maintain. The election of President Coolidge nat- 
urally gratified New England men. On the last day of the 
convention, William M. Butler, who had managed the Presi- 
dential campaign, was appointed U. §. senator from Mass- 
uchusetts to sueceed the late Henry Cabot Lodge, and his 
son, the treasurer of the Butler mills of New Bedford, was 
elected president of the manufacturers’ association. All of 
these things tended toward more confidence in New England 
and its future. It is apparent that the industries of the 
section will not lack for proper representation in legisla- 
tive circles, and it is from adverse legislation that New 
England has been suffering of late years. 

The improvement in frade has been steady. 
yet become widespread enough to warrant restoring activity 
in all the mills but the trend is in the right direction. Manu- 
facturers feel that as the winter goes on the demand for 
goods wil] increase steadily and will afford work enough to 


It has not 


keep unemployment within bounds. 

There are still many unsettling factors at work in the 
trade here. The Amoskeag Company found it necessary to 
cut its opening price on spring dress ginghams to meet the 
lower prices named by southern manufacturers and after 
this reduction was met in the markets it took some time to 
The prices named were 

At the same time the 


restore buying to its normal levels. 
so low that no profit was possible. 
business began to come in and the operatives accepted a 
wage reduction of 10 per cent in the hope that it would 
assist in enabling the plant to resume operations. 

Other New England mills decided not to 
Amoskeag lead, openly at least, preferring to trade where 
they could and allow the big company to make the com- 
petitive struggle deemed necessary in restoring profitable 
It is going to take some weeks to 


follow the 


prices for the output. 
readjust the marketing situation on these particular cloths 
and the best thing in the situation is that the public is be- 
ing attracted toward ginghams more generally than for a 
year or more. 

The gingham mills are not operating to more than 65 
per cent capacity but the belief is that gains will be made 
as the retail spring selling season approaches. Some other 
colored goods mills are not running in full but have been 
gaining. Denims, trouserings, stripes and chambrays, have 
not sold as freely as gray cloths for converting in both fine 
and carded yarn cloths. Wide sheeting mills have been run- 
ning along steadily. In the past month machinery oper- 
ations have gained fully a third and continued improvement 
is assured. 

Wage reductions were accepted in two of the B. B. & R. 
Knight mills in Rhode Island a month ago and work was 
resumed in two mills where Fruit of the Loom gray cloths 
are made. The price was reduced to 19 cents from 19% 
cents and sales have been large enough to assure that the 
two large mills will be kept running to the end of the year 


Reorganization of this sub-division of the Con- 


at least. 
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or better good will and 
igher efficiency _. 


Pitt 2 


KATHERINE HALL 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Leeportment of Ware Shoule Mig (0 


WARE SHOALS, S. C 


June 28, 1924 


35 So. 
Atlante, 


Dear Sirs: 


We nave your letter at hend regerding 
bowling eq@ipment er billiard tebles thet we fF 
using for severe) years, 


It is right to sey 
between ourselves and emplo 
thet have meant better ¢g 


co-operation and a marked inc 


There is no doubt but 


the benefit of the employ 
Tne Billiard Room for them, thus helping t 


The equipment that w 
entire satisfaction r 
since 1913 ar ar 
we exchanged the tw 
two additional, makir 
in expressin; 
thet we have receit 
11 ti 


© have high class recreation facilities at the disposal of 
employees at all times during their leisure hours is a PAYING 
investment for employers. 


This is amply attested by the experience of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., whose letter is 
reproduced above. This firm found that facilities for billiards 
and bowling in the employees’ Y. M. C. A. Department not only 
“have meant better good will and higher efficiency” but they also 
“bring better satisfaction for them (employees), thus helping to 
solve the labor turn-over.” 

Known everywhere as makers of the world’s finest billiard and 
bowling equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
is in a position to assist any employer of labor in working 
out plans for utilizing these popular pastimes as a means of 
securing better good will and higher efficiency. 


Anyone interested in such welfare work should write direct to 
our home office. Full information will be supplied promptly 
and—without obligation. 


Dhe BRUNSWICK~* BALKE + COLLENDER Company 
Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


6235-635 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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for in the near future, in- 


the 


looked 


solidated Textile Co. is 


terest on bonds having been defaulted and action on 
part of bondholders invited. 

There is considerable objection being raised to the need- 
Fall 


be started unless lower wages are accepted 


other mills. Some River 


ed 


plants will not 


revisions ol wages 1n 


but no united action on the subject seems probable. <A 


younger element has been forging to the forefront in manu- 


facturing matters and there is a strong desire expressed 
not to eut wages if it ean be avoided. It is proposed to 
effect savings in other directions that will compensate in 
part for the higher wage schedules maintained here. The 
subject was talked of very freely at the manufacturers’ 


convention. 

The elections in New Hampshire and Rhode Island are 
believed to have removed, for. the time being, any danger 
of the enactment of 48-hour legislation by incoming legis- 
lators of those states. When orders come forward in large 
enough volume.the mills of those states will run 54 hours 
weekly thus restoring the conditions that prevailed before 
the war and helping to make competition with southern 
mills more nearly possible. The resumption of a 54-hour 
schedule by the Amoskeag Company is one of the things at 
which the labor unions are driving, especially those centers 
in New York and affiliated with the A. F. of L., and more 
radical national organizations. There is no likelihood that 
Massachusetts will go back to a 54-hour working time and 
the most now hoped for is that agitation in other New Eng- 
land centers will be more moderate. 

New Bedford mills are running much better than they 
Business on faney goods has been bet- 


Broadeloths, sateens, silk and 


were a month ago. 
ter than on plain weaves. 
cotton erepes, shirtings of a fancy description, voiles, and 
pongees make up the bulk of the work on the looms. Arti- 
ficial silk is being used very largely in fancy weaves. 

Mill management has been eriticized sharply all over 
New England for some months and at the annual meetings 
some changes have taken place. The most important one 
in New Bedford was in the Sharp Mfg. Co., Arthur Sharp 
retiring and new interests taking hold. 

The Firestone Tire Company interests have bought the 
Sanford spinning Mills in Fall River, and the Goodyear 
rubber and tire interests have bought the Rotch Mfg. Co. 
plants in New Bedford. 


using the tire products of the mills, The fact that they 


Both of these companies have been 


bought in New England instead of in the South has aroused 


much comment and has led to more comment concerning 


future possibilities of spinning and weaving in this section. 
Quite a controversy has been going on concerning two 
different reports of earnings made by the Amoskeag Com- 
pany, one to stockholders, showing a manufacturing loss 
for last year of more than two and a half million dollars, 
and another made to the United States government purport- 
$5,000,000 in the same time. 


ing to show earnings of 


The varying reports are explained by the fact that the 


Fed- 


and for the calendar year of 


one to the government was made in aceordance with 
eral revenue requirements, 
1923, while the other was matle in accordance with the time- 
honored methods of mill office bookkeeping, and 
1923 to Ju e of 1924. 


facturing this year have been greater than at anv time in 


1 


running 
from June of The losses in-manu- 
20 years and some men say greater than ever known before. 


Despite these losses the average dividends have been fairlv 
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well maintained although many were paid from reserve x#c- 
counts. 

Conditions in Fall River still remain unsatisfactory 
among many of the mills equipped to make print cloth yarn 
goods only. There are half a dozen of them shut down, and 
one or two large plants have not operated a spindle since 
early in the year. Sales of print cloths in one week re- 
cently reached 300,000 pieces there and were the largest for 
the vear. The American Printing Company has been run 
ning its printing plant in full, and the Algonquin in the 
same city of Fall River, has not operated less than 50 per 
cent at any time during the depression. 

There are also some mills making sateens, hospital gauzes 
and fine specialties in Fall River that continue to operate 


well and to pay regular dividends. Hardly more than 55 
per cent of the capacity of the city’s mills is engaged at 
this time. 

Reports from the various finishing companies of New 
England show that business has been improving steadily 
At the present time the 


bleacheries are quite active, the large Pacific bleachery be- 
1 ’ 5 © 


since the middle of September. 


The dyeing plants are running a little 
Recently the placing of forwara 


ing operated in full. 
better than two-thirds full. 
orders for finishing has been decidedly more active. 

The styling and marketing of goods is destined to be a 
continuous topic among manufacturers for some time to 
come as the subject disclosed a growing degree of interest 
when opened up at the recent manufacturers’ meeting. In- 
stead of leaving such matters to selling agents the tendency 
now is to take it up in the hope that out of it all will come 
some new method of distributing branded goods of a staple 
character, and new goods of a novelty character to the 
retail trade. At present, advertising methods are receiving 
more attention than real merchandising plans dependent on 
salespeople. Considerable money is going to be wasted in 
various avenues before the mills have solved the difficulty 
of getting novelties to market profitably enough to warrant 
handling them in volume at the mills. 


Cotton Comment. 





BY H. AND B. BEER. 


Orleans, November 12th, 1924. 
month we stated that, while it 


New 
In our review of last 
was possible for the market to work somewhat lower, prices 
again were getting low enough to justify trade buying on 
the part of domestic mills. 

Meanwhile crop prospects have increased, the latest of 
government returns, as of November Ist, mdicating a yield 
of 12,816,000 bales compared with prospects for 12,499,000 
bales, as of October Ist. Nevertheless, the market is about 
one cent, or about 100 points higher than one month ago 

The improvement in values is due to an outburst of bull- 
ish enthusiasm following results of the recent elections in 
England and the United States. In England the conserv- 


atives gained control of the government, and the admin- 


istration won in America. 

Trade and commercial interests were much elated over 
the results of the elections on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
the opinion was freely expressed that big business would 
not be interfered with for a long time to come. In fact 
constructive legislation was predicted on all sides, which 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON 


DUPLEX CARDING DEVICE 


The object of this device is to remove Motes, 
Leaf, Short Fibres and Foreign Substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 
This device can be applied to any make of re- 
volving flat card. 
Being simple in construction and operation, and 
having no high speed parts to wear, this device is 
inexpensive to operate, and requires very little 
attention. 
The advantages of this device are increased life 
to Cylinder and Flat Clothing, less stripping and 
grinding and ability to permit card strippings be- 
ing put back into regular mixing. 
More than 5700 Devices in successful operation 
in over 500 mills. 
Write for further particulars. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


was reflected in the boom in the stock market and in grain, 
in which cotton participated to a limited extent; the size 
of the crop, in view of prospects for a larger world’s con- 
sumption, being a secondary consideration. 

So far predictions for a revival in trade, especially in 
the textile industry, have been realized, which is noted by a 
better demand for cotton goods at home and abroad, with 
prospects for a further expansion in business. 

An index to the probability of trade continuing to ex- 
pand, especially in England, is located in the fact that spin- 
ners using American cotton in England, who were running 


a 2614 


; weekly hour 


their mills during the summer on only 
schedule, increased their working hours to 32 hours weekly 
on November Ist, and have since decided to increase thei 
weekly working hours to 3914 hours, effective December Ist. 

While there is a large amount of cotton in the South 
waiting to be marketed, the southern producer is better of 
financially than he ever was, and southern banks have an 
abundance of funds at low rates for financing the unmarket 
ed portion of the crop, much of which is going into the 
hands of the cooperative associations to be held for higher 
prices. 

To November Ist 9, 695,000 bales were ginned, against 
7,556,000 to the corresponding date last year, and on the 
basis of the government’s crop forecast—12,816,000 bales, 
75.6 per cent of the crop was ginned to the 1st of November 
vs. 74.3 per cent last year. 

The impression prevails that European spinners will not 
miss the opportunity of procuring as much of this year’s 
crop, which is comparatively high in grade, made possible 
by the glorious weather for picking and ginning this sea- 
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son, as possible, not only for this season’s requirements, but 
; | 


also for a part of next season’s wants, rather than risk 


the uncertainty of next year’s yield, which may be reduced 
to small proportions in event of weevil becoming destruc 
tive next year. 


+ 


It behooves American spinners, therefore, to obtain their 
future wants while the supply is large and the price mod- 
erate, as there exists an urgent demand from foreign mills, 


and pending 


as noted by the large exports so far this season 
for the future. 
STATISTICS. 
L, 
Bales— iSOl peaso 
Marketed Aug. 1 to Nov 7.... 5,727,000 
Exports from U. 8. Aug. 


Spin. 


4.908.000 
2,198,000 1.826.000 


takings Aug. 1 3,120,000 2,965,000 


World’s vis. supply of Am., Nov .. 3,934,000 2,781,000 
P) 

World’s vis. supply 

World’s V1S. 


Inereasing trade |} 


S42 000 YOY,VUU 


supply, all kinds, Nov. 1,376,000 3,750,000 


The stockholder 
he stoekholders ol 
: 


Chicago, Ill., have pur 
Reed-Smith Company, Milwaukee, 1 


‘nhased a 


steel warehousing company serving t 
the country. Under thi 
the Reed-Smith Company are D 
W. 

+] 


E. L. Hartig, treasurer, and Car! 


tion of 


George Smith, vice-president 
x I 


Milwaukee stocks and facilities of the 


are to be increased for better service. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN ‘YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


Yes 














W. F. Cason has been selected secretary of the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., 


ed. S. H. Lander was appointed assistant treasurer. 


succeeding G. T. MeGregor, resign- 


GENERAL LAWRENCE D. Tyson, former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, was elected 
U. S. Senator from Tennessee in the recent election. He 
was the Democratic nominee. 

L. L. 
Belting Company, of Akron, Ohio, and will represent them 
in a sales capacity in North and South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia Mr. Haskins is 
well known in the textile industry, having for several years 
represented E. F. Houghton & Company in the Carolina 
territory. M. H. Whatley, of Opelika, Ala., who for several 
vears has covered the entire South for the Akron Belting 


Haskins has become associated with the Akron 


and Eastern Tennessee. 


Company, will in the future confine his traveling to Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Western Tennessee. 

J. G. GiLLespig£ has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Drayton Mills, Drayton, S. C., and has accepted a posi- 


tion with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


R. L. Huusey has become overseer of carding at the Po- 
mona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., sueceeding H. P. Hunt. 
He formerly held a similar position at the Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 

r. L. Ayers, formerly with the Riverside & Toxaway 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., has sueezeded Mr. Hulsey as over 
seer of carding at the Brogon Mills, Anderson. 

L. A. Starnes has become overseer of spinning at the 
Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., succeeding C. H. 


Johnson, resigned. Mr. Starnes formerly was with the Can- 
non Mills plant at Concord, N. C. 
Winding 


Company, died at his home in Providence, R. I., recently 


GEORGE WILMaRTH Foster, of the Universal 
at the age of 50 years, following an illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Foster was one of the better known and more popular 
figures in the textile industry. He had been 
with the Universal Winding Company since 1914, and was 


engaged in the designing and developing of new machines 


associated 


and attachments. 

T. H. QuicLey, regional director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, will on January 
Ist 
School 
Swain, 


southern manager for the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 


vocationa! edueation in the Parker 
He succeeds C. W. Me- 


who resigned a short time ago to become assistant 


become director of 


District, Greenville, S. C. 


pany. 

C. C. Gavutt has become overseer of spinning at the 
Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C. 

Leon W. the 


Borne, Serymser Company, of New York, in a sales capaci- 


CAMPBELL has become associated with 


ty, and will represent the concern on their Brilliant AX 
line of lubricating oils. Mr. Campbell was formerly con- 
nected with the Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., of Elmira, N. 








Y. In his new connection he will make headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

J. C. Smiru, secretary and treasurer of the Shelby Cot- 
ton Mills, Shelby, N. C., died on November 11th. He was 
70 years of age. 

SaMvuE.L C. VANN, president of the Sterling Mills, Frank- 
linton, N. C., died on November 11th at his home. He was 
73 years of age. 

JAMES T. BarKER, JR., has accepted the superintendency 
of the Green River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. 
C. Mr. Barker was formerly with the Brighton Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. At Tuxedo he succeeds H. E. Erwin, who 
has become superintendent of the W. S. Gray Mills No. 2, at 
Woodruff, S. C. 

J. H. BaGweuu has succeeded C. F. Turner as superin- 
tendent of the Lullwater Manufacturing Company, at Green- 
ville, S. C. He was formerly at the Mansfield Mills, Lum- 
berton, N. C. 

L. W. Rocers has become overseer of spinning at the 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR has been made overseer of spinning at 
the Henry Cotton Mills, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

D. C. 
of the Collier Mills, Ine., Barnesville, Ga., is now on a trip 
It is understood Mr. Collier 


Couturier, formerly treasurer and general manager 


to England and the Continent. 
will re-enter the textile business next year. 

E. W. Epwarps has resigned as superinendent of the 
Hamilton Carhart Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., to aecept 
a similar position with the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

A. W. Farts, formerly overseer of spinning, No. 1 Mill, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is now connected 
with the Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

S. R. Power has returned to his former position as su- 
perintendent of the Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C. 
For the past few years he has been superintendent of the 
Hamrick and Limestone Mills, at Gaffney, S. C. 

Cuirrorp Swit, vice-president of the Swift Spinning 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., is the president of the Columbus Tex- 
tile Association. 

J. R. CuarK is the superintendent of the recently organ- 
ized Oconee Manufacturing Company, Walhalla, S. C. 

H. M. Deason has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., to become 
overseer of carding and spinning at the mill of the Delta 
Land Co., West Helena, Arkansas. 

C. C. ArrHur recently accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at the Waxahachie Cotton Mills, Waxahachie, 
Texas. He formerly held a similar position at the Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 

E. L. Gosie is now overseer of carding at the Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 

W. F. Smrru, formerly at the Bibb Mfg. Company, Rey- 
nolds, Ga., is now superintendent of the Waco Twine Mill, 
Waco, Texas. 
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CARSON PIRIE Scott & Co Yeo Rival ta» 


300 West Apams Str UNDEKWEAR 


The Kauméegraph Company, 
417 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
no are in receipt of your letter of July 21 
reference to the Laumagraph transfer which we are using. 
very glad to state that we have been.more than pleased with the 
results we have obtained from this transfer. The manufacturer of 
the Stooking on which the transfers are being placed has told us 
thet this is one of the best transfers they have ever used in 
their plant. 
We heartily recommend this t 
Yours very truly, 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
7 ; 
— Oss 
L CA ct¥ 


oe 
POHATCONG HOSIERY MILLS, Inc 
r ASHIONED SILK HOSIERY 


“gage, | When do werun 
of your trademark here? 
t 


The firms whose endorsements the facts about them. Won't vou 
of Kaumagraphs have appeared write today for sample markings 
in these pages are leaders. These and see how legible and hand 
firms mark their goods with some thev are?) Kaumagraph 
Kaumagraph Transfers only Transfers do not wash off, wear 
hecause they have found the off or tear off. 

Kaumagraph method better than 
any other. KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
850-356 West : t 

We believe vou will change to se he 

Kaumagraphs when you learn : 


sist S 


N Yo City 


f : ---Trademark your textiles. silks, hosiery, etc., with F 
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Spools and Profits 


EXTILE executives know from past experience 
that while spools are a necessary part of their 
equipment, they figure materially in the yearly 
profits and losses of ihem. The selection of the spool 
to be used should not be undertaken until after a thor- 
ough investigation and tests have been made to deter- 
mine which spool is best adapted to certain kinds of 
work. Many times a light weight softwood spool or 


the Boynton Shield protected spool is advisable rather 
than the fibre head spool. 


However, there are certain advantages to be gained by 
the use of U S Fibre Head Spoools, such as toughness 
for a thin head, allowing a greater traverse for the same 
length overall as a wood spool, fewer replacements, and 
the elimination for a greater length of time from rough 
edges which will develop on plain wooden spools. 


We do NOT guarantee that fibre head spools cannot be 
broken, nor do we guarantee they will not crack, warp 
or chip—but we DO guarantee that our method of ap- 
plying the head to the barrel is unexcelled, as we take 
extra precautions in manufacturing these spools to 
maintain the same high standard of U S Quality that 
distinguishes our other products. 


If you are not satisfied with the spools you are now 
using, we ask that you write for samples of U S Fibre 
Head Spools and give them a thorough trial. 


Other USB & S Co. Products 


BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Moquette WARP FILLING Comber 
Rubber Drawing CAP FILLING Underclearer 

BOBBINS Warper FLAX SPINNING Drawing 

SHUTTLES Twister TWISTERS Winder 

SKEWERS Jack TRIPTODS ETC, 

Silk QUILLS 
Belting 


YS BOEING SHUTTLE G. 


LARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R.I 
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I think it was a very smart guy who said “Winners 
don’t knock,” so we will just add to that wise saying that 
“Knockers don’t win.” 

* * * - 
You 


seriously the many good things we read we 


would only take 
be 


fellow’s 


know, dear readers, that if we 


would all 
more successful, more considerate of the other 
feelings and more happy ourselves. 

Of that if 
you are not enjoying life—if you are not really in love 


to 


course you know you are not happy—if 


with your work—there is not a darn soul on earth 


blame but you. 

Do you remember that article “Old Timer” wrote about 
the five thousand dollar job (or man) and the ten thou- 
sand dollar job? When you get the “blues” and just feel 
like you don’t give a d— look through your files of Corron 
and read that article again. 

As I said before, if we would only take to ourselves 
personally the good things we read, we would derive so 
much more benefit from them. 


* * * * 


A “Safety First” sign reads: “Don’t count on the other 


fellow’s common sense. Use your own.” The trouble with 
most of us is that we do so many things without giving 
them any thought until after we have done them. 

You, of course, have heard that old saying about if our 
front sights were only as good as our rear sights what 
great men we would all be. Yes, we all know that, but we 
don’t get right down to brass tacks and make the effort 
to profit by that knowledge. 

* * a7 * 


One of the best boss weavers that I know, can’t hold a 


That 


sound logical, but it is an actual fact. 


job more than a year or two. statement does not 


I know he has the 
knowledge and experience to run a large weave room suc- 
He has had of 


the best jobs in the country—did fine on them for a while 
and 


cessfully. I once worked for him. some 


then he would begin to lose his “pep” first thing 


vou know his name appears in the personal columns as 
“Resigned.” 


Are you getting old on your job? 


How about you? 

* * * * 
It is not always knowledge that brings success, but the 
man who is willing to make personal sacrifices—the man 


who has the bull dog tenacity to keep digging—the man 
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who makes a study of every phase of his 


he man 


who is willing to give and take man 


1 
that every 


though he owned his job and 
accord naly 


personal money to be dealt with 


counts. 
a a oe 


compared to a bank. 
We get in 
If that 


Our jobs may be 
take out if you do not put in. 


portion to what we give in service. 


or superintendent is getting more for his work 


are, just remember he is giving more of his 
you are. The mill president is not paying him 


he thinks he 


is a nice fellow. 
” * J 7. 


Experi nce may be compared to a book in 
-orded the 
Each day 


Each book has an 


work of every overseer and 


a new chapter is added 


index that we should refer 


we we do today should be 


thing 
by whi we did in 
} ] 


many of us go blundering along as if we had 


ruided 


experience to refer to. 

superintendent who passes by us is 
The road to 

steep grades 

to put on chi 

when you need them. 

The 


therefore 


road 

it is 

are just drifting along 

ting the same pay 
You ean’t get 

ol men 


seem 


their jobs. 


admit that mistakes bett 


are 


Yes, [ll 
However, that is almost impossible for a 
the thing which makes the boss so darned 


same mistake again. 
* * 


to make that 


Your job is either in better o1 
as a result of your work and i1 

Please note I said your job. 
for 


hard thing 


thinking 


an operative 


in his own mind that t] 
if he could only 


company, when 


belong to him, as long as he is ent 

operating them, he would make more mo 
Most every 
All right 


not more 


pleasure in his work. overs 


ent realizes this is true. 
Overseer or Superintendent, 
operative? 


Think 


it over. 


returns 


services 


to this great 


work 
who 


dollar 


You 


cannot 


in pro 


other overseer 


than you 


+} 
nan 


just beca IS€ 


whien 18 re- 


superintendent 


voiume 


to in every- 


intelligent! 
to say, so 
no book ort 
rseer 


Ove or 
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Audit the Past and Budget the Future 


Business today, with all its human factors, is 
an exact science. The dividends of success are 
earned by managers whose operations are 
based upon dependable facts and figures. 
The success of tomorrow is planned today. It 
is built upon the success of today, which the 
plans of yesterday made possible. 


The Detailed Audit provides the exact knowl- 
edge modern management requires. It is com- 
plete inits presentation of the facts behind the 
figures. It is free from the qualified statements 
of the balance sheet audit. It is the whole 
truth—the necessary and only basis for the 
Budget. 


The Business Budget protects profits, by pre- 
venting loss. It safeguards against over-expan- 
sion, over-production, over-expenditure. It 
shows the volume of expected sales, the conse- 
quent production schedules and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the business plan—a guide, 
not a law—based upon judgment, past experi- 
ence, figures and facts. 


Progressive management knows that it must 
know, and budgets the future. Elimination of 
ignorance and guess-work is as necessary to 
business as profit itself —for the SAVING 
MADE thereby JS profit — just as the differ- 
ence between cost and selling price is profit. 
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Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 








On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


What Causes the Thick Places? 
Epiror Corron: 

I would like to present to the readers of “How Qther 
Men Manage” a problem that is confronting me; it is in 
the card room and refers to thick and thin roving. 1 
7.00 and 5.30 hank My 


thick place about every eight or ten inches, sometimes closer 


run 


roving. roving seems to have a 
together or further apart, it is not regular. In 
place there seems to be much less twist than in the other 
places and at those places is where the yarn slways comes 
apart when you pull it. There also seems to be a few thin 
places; this shows up much more on the spun yarn than 
on the roving. 

I have set my rolls on every process to every reasonable 
setting, and settled on the setting from which I get the best 
results. I also have gone over my steel and leather rolls, 


and cleaned them and the 


and back roll 


draft gear 


have taken out my steel rolls 


stands, and replaced the front where 
also the draft 
Next I went 


stands and jack shafts. 


gears 


needed; and studs and 


gears 


stands. over my train of twist gears, studs, 
All of this seems to have helped 
very little. My breaking strength has dropped about eight 
per cent. None of the different processes in the card room 
could hardly run any better, from the frame-hands’ stand- 
If there 


failed to try in 


point; but the spinning is not running so well. 


is anything I have overlooked or order 


+ 


to overcome this, I would appreciate any suggestions from 
your readers. My drafts are well proportioned. 


G. D. 8. (S. C.) 


“The Watch Dog of the Mill.” 


Epiror Corron: 


tew c¢om- 


Please allow me elbow room enough to pass a 
plimentary remarks about the cloth room boss. 
insects that abound around the cotton mill, he 
a doubt the doggonedest. 


erreal 


Everybody knows that overseers in general are a 
ly undervalued, overworked, misunderstood set. None of 


them has ever gotten his just dues. Particularly the oven 


seer of the cloth room. The only way I could ever think 


to get him what he is entitled to would be to swap him off 
for a goat and then sell the goat to a hotdog stand. 


Other overseers, being human, vary in their qualities 


Some of them 


bad 


as might be expected; good, bad, and worse. 
| bad Others are 


rood bosses. men and 
are 


bad 


Take your choice of all of them but the eloth 


and 
Some 


are men 


; , 
rood bosses. both others are good 


ways, 
neither way. 


room bosses. They are all exactly alike and grade so bad 


that they are never quite good enough to put into seconds. 


There may occasionally have lived a cloth room second hand 
with more or less civilized principles, but if there did, they 


all died off before they got promoted to the job. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


SS a ER A 


“Stone walls 


cage” as the poet said words to t 


there are always beautiful sights to be 


dullest hts t 


surroundings, beautiful thou: 


in the dullest heads. I have noticed it myself, espec ally 


on pay day, just before the paymaster comes around 


his little envelope. I always feel a bit pepped up abo 


then, but such feelings never vet to the cloth room. 


W hoever happens to have that job is 


a constitutionally 


sour individual with no ambition at all except to find de- 


ake. He has a 


fects in what somebody else has tried to 


natural propensity for searching out faults in things, or, 


none are visible, for cheerfully if that there will 


predictiz 


His min j , n light weight, narrow 


be some soon. 


width, mis-weaves and off shades. He growls about 


them 


all day long and when he finally knocks off and goes home 


for supper, he continues to find thin places in the soup, gouts 


in the noodles, knots and bunehes in the eoffee, and draw- 


backs in the biscuits, and what is worse, he continues to orate 


about them until his wife grabs the 


loud speaker otf the 


radio and whacks them both into silence one and 
same whack. 
Such a misanthrope may ser 


Maybe 


had som: 


purpose. 


so, but I doubt it. I have been told by folks that 


secret, and, I am afraid not a rether 7 table reason 


for defending some member of 


cloth room bosses ere 
kept the mill’s blund 
that they make 

keep the weave 
when things were not 
1 


For the 


. 1;+ nytt 
credit in cutting uy 


in time 


a nuisance of then 


at it. Anybody ean 
We've fot ont 
time I run around 
production goes 
holiday for fear we 
to the boss that he h: 
weeks beeause there 


vets whi 


machinery 


of spare cloth anywhere 





~ Doyou cut cast iron 
with a flame ? 





Cutting a cast iron gear whee} is 
only one of the many cutting 
operations that can be performed 


by means of the oxy-acetylene 
flame. 


The Easiest Way 


HE EASIEST WAY to cut Cast iron 

is by the oxy-acetylene process as 
developed by Oxweld. Every day 
Oxweld customers and Oxweld field- 
men are finding new applications of 
oxy-acetylene cutting. A few of these 
many applications are cutting sec- 
tions for demolition and plant 
changes; beveling broken parts for 
welding; emergency wrecking to 
facilitate repair; cutting away debris 
to speed up reconstruction; salvaging 
valuable parts by cutting away cast 
iron retaining sections; cutting floor 
plates; cutting blast furnace hearth 
cooling plates; cutting cast iron 
columns and other structural mem- 


bers; cutting bolt holes; cutting large 
cast iron scrap to charging box 


sizes, etc. 





WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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T HAS now been several years since our 
discovery of a practical method of cutting 
cast iron by the oxy-acetylene flame. This 
method was first discovered in the field. It 
was then perfected in the Oxweld labora- 
tories, and since has been demonstrated and 
taught by Oxweld fieldmen to thousands of 
our customers’ operators all over the country. 


Teaching operators how to cut cast iron 
by the oxy-acetylene method is just one of 
many services rendered customers by 
Oxweld fieldmen. 


One of the advantages gained in purchas- 
ing Oxweld apparatus lies in the fact that 
Oxweld fieldmen will constantly bring you 
new ideas and new methods. In this work 
each fieldman has the benefit of the knowl- 
edge of all Oxweld fieldmen and engineers, 
and back of them is Oxweld’s large research 
and experimental laboratory. And still 
Oxweld apparatus requires only a moderate 
investment. 






OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Chicago Long Island City, N.Y. San Francisco 


Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 1050 Mission Street 


3642 Jasper Place 


Decemper, 1924. 
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out of, and I sneak off and sit down for a little well earned 
rest— 

Here he comes. 
my shoes off and my feet under the desk where nobody 
will notice them, and my chin propped up on one hand com- 
fortably and the noise in the mill seems to be getting farther 
and farther off and my eyelids begin to get heavy and 
everything is peaceful and pretty, in bursts this nuisance. 
“T got something 


It’s never failed yet. Just when I get 


“Come out here a minute,” he says. 
to show you.” 

“T can’t right now, I’m busy,’ I says, not wanting him 
to find out about the holes in my hosiery. 

“Well, set there and sleep,” he bawls back in a dis- 
respectful voice. “I just wanted to tell you that every- 
thing around here is going to the dogs. The sheeting is 
too narrow to cover a decent sized bed, the gingham’s got 
such holes in it, there’d be a piece in the paper about any 
woman that wore a dress made out of it, and. the mosquito 
netting ain’t got a hole in it for the mosquitoes to get 
through.” And yow-yow-yow he goes just like that until 
I tell him to shut the door and he goes off mad about it 
and leaves me wide awake again and mad, too. 

3ut what makes me madder yet, is that the darn pessi 
mist is always right about it. In a day or two the seconds 
climb up and the production slides down until I have to go 
and dust around again and straighten up everything once 

ld 


more. Now you know nobody but a cloth room boss would 


Every time I get things all right he goes: and 
That’s why I hate him. 


Contrisutor No. 3649. 


do that. 


gets them all wrong again. 





More Fine Points on Combing. 
Epitor Corron : 

Lately it seems the contributors to Corron have turned 
their minds toward combing, and we have read several 
articles on this process. Each one seems to agree that a 
comber is a very important machine, as it handles only 
the finest cotton, destined for the finer grades and counts 
of yarn and that the machine is very complicated and hard 
to understand. 

The first statement is very correct, as a comber is prob- 
ably the most important in the chain of fine yarn produc 
ing machines; although a card is also very important, and 
we know even the much neglected doublers can make a lot 


] 


of bad work. But the second thought regarding the under- 


standing of combing principles is wrong, as a man can 


} 


study out its action very easily and with less ability alo 


mechanical lines than it takes to follow some of 
troversies we read about cone outlines and bobbin 
frames. 

For the first thing, I would like to have some of ow 
comber experts explain this phenomena to me: A recent 
article in Corron, pertaining to combing, advocated open- 
ing the drawing rolls on the sliver lapper as far as pos- 
sible, as the only object of drawing here was to reduce the 
bulk of cotton and that parallelization was only a secondary 
object. The idea looked feasible. 
at 1-9/16 and 1-15/16 running 114-inch cotton with a lap 
The rolls were changed as 
The gear 


My rolls were then set 


weighing around 565 grains. 
advocated; that is, opened to 1% and 214. 
stands would not allow opening any more. 


Now comes that big mystery. Without making any 
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other change the lap immediately came 20 grains lighter. 
++] 


before, perhaps a littl 


did the 20 


The laps looked about the same as 
better, but what strikes me is, 
cotton go? I ran this way for several days and then went 


back to my old setting, as I could not see enough advantage 


where grains of 


to change all the lappers over. 


In the September number of Corron appears an article 


on combing, signed “Jack (Mass.),” and there is much food 


for thought in it. The contention is, that the half lap 


combs 50 per cent of the cotton and the top comb 75 


“Jack” claims that 90 per cent of the comber 
k he 


if he ean- 


per cent. 
men do not know the fine points of combing, and I thi: 
had better review both his percentages and see 

I do not 
hand and accurately measure the 
comb. I 


not rectify them a trifle. believe any comber 
man can turn a comber by 
length of fiber acted on by the half lap or top 
must repeat one of his paragraphs to refute it. 

He says, “The nippers are closed tight, holding the 
lap, and the half lap comes around and combs the cotton 
After the last 
passed through the cotton, stop the comber and look at 
that I length of it, 


has been combed 
which we will assume is ® an inel 


hanging from the nippers. row of needles has 


he 


and notice the 


cotton 


meaning the gest 


fibers protruding from the nippers. So if a man is comb- 


ing 1-ineh staple eotton there 1 ; Ine of the longest 


fibers not being touched also 


maining length 
nipper from %4 down to 


I am going about another angle to show that 


fibers and not merely 50 


the half lap combs aln 


My combers feed in 19.11 inches per minute. 
nch delivered 


ilf Jap combs 


per cent. 
The cylinder makes 126 r.p.m. which 
6.6 times the half lap passes through eve 
each turn of 


otner words, 


to it, or in 
about 1/6 of 1] 


When the half lap has combed 


inch. 

ppers start to 

5 of a turn 
The feed 


over th 


open, the feed roll moves, but it 1 mov ] 


and delivers about 1/3 ‘ f tton. 


from the detac! yr rou gnily 


rolls must be set . 
bed fibers come 


staple so that when 
under the bite of the detaching Lt vill be free from 


the fiber 


ar ted 


ing to earry 


separate tl! 
would go 
stopped. 
In principle the com} 


in practice it is, simply | 


is called on to do work that hould do. 


was ever 


Neps and leaf come under this head. } 0 r 


except what falls out the 


pi mary 
er is to remove short fiber from a bulk of long staple, and 


as it 


same 


built to take out leaf, 


would on a drawing frame. The object of a comb- 
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Our New Southern Plant 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many 
friends in the South the completion of our 
new branch plant at Greenville. 


The erection of the plant is a natural devel- 
opment—the result of the growth of our 
business in that section. Our equipment has 
already been installed in many Southern 
mills—both new and old. 


There seems to be a general appreciation 
among the mills of the importance of using 
the most up-to-date and efficient equipment 
as a means of meeting competition. 


An up-to-date Reed Plant has been installed 


MAIN PLANT—— 


Zist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the new factory, permitting us to serve 
the Southern Manufacturers with a complete 
line of pitch band and soldered Reeds, to- 
gether with:— 


Slasher Combs Beamer Hecks 
Striking Combs Dresser Hecks 


Prompt shipments guaranteed to all points 
South. 


Our Staff consisting of Expert Textile men 
are at your service; any weaving problem 
confronting you can be solved by consulta- 
tions. 


Warper Reeds 
Lease Reeds 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOUTHERN PLANT — 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Office: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 





THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- 
bled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain Finished). 


Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage 
Harness—Leno Doups—Jacquard Hed- 
dles—Lingoes—Improved Loom Reeds 
—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer 
Hecks—Combs. 
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it is the only machine that can do this in the mill. Give 
a comber cotton that has been properly carded and half 
your trouble will end. 

The management of combers needs looking into and | 
believe we can get some valuable points brought out through 
Corron. Suppose we try! M. W. H. (Mass.) 


Some Questions from Maine. 
Epitor Corton : 

We have a lot of trouble with filling knocking off and 
weaving in on the small end and also on the barrel end of 
the bobbin. Our looms are 72-inch, 81-inch, 90-inch, 99- 
inch and 108-inch Draper looms. We run all feeler bobbins 
but not all feeler looms. We get more knocking off on 
looms without feelers than on the looms with feelers, as you 
know that the bottom of the bobbin on the feeler looms does 
not weave off. 

I would also like to know what number traveler should 
be used on 25s yarn, spinning filling, and the length of 
build on the bobbin for that size of yarn. 

Does it make any difference if the spindle on the frame 
is driven from over or under the cylinder? 

The stock we are running here is 1 1/16 to 11% inch, and 
I will say that we have had more trouble since the new 
crop of cotton came in than before, on the old cotton. 

I have one more question: Do any of your readers know 
of any machine that will trim the selvage of a cut of cloth 
when taken from a Draper loom? 

I shall appreciate the help of some of your readers on 
these points. P. T. S. (Marne) 


Splicing Tire Fabric Yarns. 


Epiror Corron : 

In a recent issue of Corron a correspondent requested 
information covering the splicing of yarns for cord fabric. 
In the following I will attempt to discuss the splicing of 
yarns, not only for cord fabrie but for the flat fabries. 
While the making of cord fabries has forged to the front 
very rapidly in the last two or three years, there is yet 
woven a considerable quantity of flat fabric. 

The construction of the yarn for the flat fabric is gen- 


erally 23/11, although some fabrie is made up from 20/12. 


Formerly this was made from Sea Island or Egyptian cot 
ton, and in most every instance combed. Of late, however, 
the combing process has been dispensed with in favor of 
a good job of earding, and a shorter staple cotton has been 


used. The long staple combed cotton yarns were very 


expensive, and in some mills on the flat fabric a resort to 


splicing was made to save waste. In other mills no splicing 
was done, the short ends of the yarn being wound on filling 
bobbins and run off in one or two looms set aside for this 
The accepted method of splicing the 23/11 


purpose. varn 


was to place two spools on spindles, one at the right and 


one at the left hand of the operator. Suitable flat spring 
clamps were provided, set about 10 inches apart, so that 
when the thread from each spool was in the clamp they 
paralleled each other about two inches apart for a dis- 
tance of 16 inches. The twist was removed, and two ends 
from one strand were tied to two ends from the parallel 
The last 


strand to be spliced, of course, contained three ends, mak- 


strand, spacing the knots about an inch apart. 
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159 
ing five knots in a space of about 16 inches. The twist 
was then put back into the yarn, and the short end from 
one spool wound onto the other spool until it was filled. 
To prevent an excess of knots in any one strand some mill 
Where the 


splicing was done dD 


only splice once or twice on a spool. 
would allow knots in the fabric the 


tying a figure 8 knot. Some users of tire fabrie prohibited 


knots in the fabric, and the method then was 


two ends to be united about each other for 


After the twist 
splice the ends of the knots or the 


turns. was put back completed 


twist were caretully 


trimmed with a pair of sharp shears. 

On the splicing of yarns for cord fabric made up of 
13/3/3 or 13/4/5 much the same process was used. It is 
more universal practice, however, to twist the ends together 


1 + 
KNOTS 


than to tie them, as most tire factories specily no 
the cord fabric. The rollers in the tire factories wherein 
the sheet of flat fabrie is impregnated with rubber are set 
very close together so as to roll out the liquid rubber and 
to force it into the meshes of the cloth. Such a small pro- 
tuberance as a knot would not pass readily between these 
rollers and would oftentimes cause a bad tear in the fab- 
ric, hence the tire manufacturer’s objection to knots. 
the cord fabrie the tire manufacturer claims that a 
causes a small air pocket or blister in the manufactured 
tire which in time will set up an internal wear in the tire 
that will cause a blow-out. 


1 7 
deseribed above in 


A splicing outfit can be made as 
any mill at a very small cost, it consisting simply of two 
upright spindles to hold the two yarn packages and two 
flat clamps made up from a piece of flat spring steel with 
a screw in the center, the ends of the springs being turned 
up slightly so that the yarn can be put under the springs 
without any difficulty. A machine especially designed for 
the splicing of yarns, which will take out the twist auto- 
matically, and has suitable clamps provided for the handling 
of the yarn, has been on the market for some time. This 
is known as the Brigham splicing machine, and is supplied 


Mass. 


t 


by Arthur A. Brigham, the inventor, Boston, 


writer has noted that were recently 


Messrs. 
N. J., for a splicing machine. 
Where 


set behind the 


patents 


Kelley «& Pearson ot the Bright n 


ig an 
cord taprie Is woven 


} 4 +] 
100m 1 é her mean 


are exhausted the whole creel must 


spools tied over, or else there shou 


cess of splicing 
ion of the loom. It is a cost] 
each time the spools run out, not 


point but from loss of productior ot 


quires from three to four 


hours to ¢o 


process and a large amount of waste 


to put two home-made splicing bene} 
two girls, one working on each. side¢ 


a loom in continuous operatlo Thev the spools 


the creels, and when they are down to but a few more vard 


to run, the spool is removed from the creel, ¢ f the 
ie 


wound off, and the end from the old spool 


s spliced to ar 
I 


end on a new spool, the slack wound onto the new 


varn 
spool, the skewer inserted, and the spool put back into 
the creel. This method results in greatly increased loom 
production with practically no waste and a labor cost of 


very small proportions. This last method is really the 
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The En-Bees pul fabrics | iM 
in better sh ape for... us sa 
pleachi — and- a, , 


How,are new and unusual fabric effects secured— 
the pleasing finishes which roll up a 
big volume of sales ? 


Here’s the answer— 


BRUNZOL PRODUCTS! 


These Size Assistants, Softeners, Waxes, Gums, Send for Samples 
, . . é of these an 
Waterproofing Compound, put yarns in bette me Of the ine cond Rother 


shape for bleaching and dyeing—add softness, BRUNZOL 
lustre and depth of shade to the finished goods. PRODUCTS 


Brunzol Products give salability to your textiles a 
and lower overhead by increasing the volume Softeners 

Waxes 

Soluble Oils 

Gum Substitute 

ee ee etc. 


of demand. 


Right now you may have a special fin- 
ishing problem on vour hands. We 


maintain a laboratory for the work- The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
87 Doremus Avenue 


; cr - IV } ) ‘ , . en VA ue) a Ss, 
ing out of textile chemistry problems Motadh. 06 3. 


Consultation is free and confidential aie 
and invited from every mill. | Please send me free booklet of Formulae 


for improving finishes of Fabrics with 
Brunzol Products. 


ae NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY a 
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answer to those mills who are weaving from creels rather 
than from beams, and if it is once tried out the overseer will 
be surprised at the ease and at the low cost with which his 


splicing problem can be solved. T. O. B. (Mass.) 


Epiror Corron: 
17 ty V 


Regarding the query of “D. N.,” on splicing, I w 


3 yar 


to explain how I have spliced 13s/3 with good r 
sults. 

Take the end of the yarn from spool A, see 
a knot in it and fasten it at the right side ot 
table. 


strands can be made fast at the left side of the 


Then run the twist back far enough so t 


Do the same with spool B from the othe: 
knot the end of the yarn, fasten it at the 
of the splicing table. Run the twist back 
Le made fast at the right side of the table. 

Now we have the six ends open and ready for 
Cut a 3-ply from the knot end of spool A 


the knot end of spool B and tie them in 


and on 


square 














the center of the splicing table. Cut another 3-ply from 


the knot ends and tie in a square knot at the right of 
center knot. Cut the last two 3-plys and tie at 
the center knot. 

The ends are now firmly tied together in a 3-ply with- 
out any twist. 

Unclasp the yarn from the ends of the splicing table 
and Jet the twist run back in. By drawing the cord back 
and forth through the hands it will cause the ends to lay 
back in place very nicely. 

Trim the knots practically even with the surface of 
the yarn and unless it has become soiled with the hands, I 
am sure you will have a very satisfactory splice. 

The splicing table may be made of a flat piece of iron 
¥g inch thick and 3 inches wide. 12 inches between the 
sides are enough and can be 3 inches high and turned over 
at right angles. The top pieces are about 1 inch wide. 

A narrow slot will be sufficient to hold the 
At the other side, after the twist has been removed, have 
a heavy piece of flat spring steel riveted on the top so that 
the ends will be held firmly without any twist getting 
back in. 

To make a good splice it is very important that all the 
twist is shoved back of the splicing table and held firmly 
back until the knots are tied. M. J. (Conn.) 


knot end. 


Epitor Corron: 

Referring to the question on splicing yarn for tire 
fabric which appears in the September issue of Corron on 
page 1151, I am taking this means of advising you of a 
patented splicing machine which is manufactured commer- 
cially on this side of the ocean. This machine will not splice 
the whole of the yarns as described, but only the last twist- 
ed portion. 


The object of this machine is to splice double yarns 


‘OT 


TON 


instead of tying 
“knotless”’ 


done on a 


yarn 
small 
one alt a 


into 


troublesome. 


or lowered 
operated by 
machine. 

In the operation 


about as follows: 


The bobbins or spools, 


ng machines, are placed ol 


and a half a yard or so of 


varn 


passed through s!ots on the twist sp ndles 


the back. In the back creel placed the 


which those at the front are 


or so ot yarn is also unwound from spool 


back, the 
latter being 


ends being secured by eli at the fro 
connected with the twi spindle wheels. 


side The clips 


The two threads are thus placed sid 


of the back row are fastened to a and by a simple 


arrangement a slight turn is given hand to this shaft 


and all the threads are instantly held taut. If, for ex- 


ample, there are twenty turns per inel aken out of 
back and 
total of 


front inches 


120 turns are 


the yarn and the clips a1 t six 


apart, it means that a required tu 


be taken out before the operation o ng. This is ae- 


complished as follows: 


} land 
rraduated and 


The lifting rack referred to previou 


& pointer attached thereto moves 


indicator which denotes the number 


point. In connection with this ra two projecti 


fingers or studs which operate motions. 
120 


the machine to such a 


order to take out the turns, 


nosition 
120, and to then fasten 


tion in the rack by simply 


screw key; the machin 


knocks off when the number of tu 


lower finger or stud always remains tion. 


turns are required to ! taken out, the 


a definite number of 


rack and pointer are again set accordingly, the whole opera 


changing from one twist to anot taking only 


tion ol 
about a half 
When the 


minute, 


twist has been tak it of the yarn, tl 
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and other vat dyes. Stock 
and importation direct from the 
manufacturers 







A complete line of 






Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, 
Soluble and Leather Oils 
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operator proceeds to break loose the single strands from 


each pair of threads standing side by side and to splice 
them together with the fingers. After all the twenty-five 
sets are completed, the machine is again started when the 
same amount of twist that was taken out will be again put 
in before the machine automatically knocks off. 

When the strands have been thus spliced together, form- 
ing a continuous thread, the spools from the front creel are 
placed side by side with those on the back cree] and are 
then ready to be wound from one spool to the other in 
order to get all the yarn from two spools onto one. 

It has been found convenient in practice to locate a ma- 
chine of this charaeter close to a winding machine, which 
saves effort in the transportation of the spools for wind- 
ing, and other similar details. J. B. (ENGLAND.) 





Some Card Room Questions. 


Epiror Corron: 

While the question is not exactly technical, I should 
be glad to see in “How Other Men Manage” some discus- 
sion and opinions on what constitute the duties of a third 


hand on speeders. Also, how can he detect, from appear- 


it oceurs ? 


G. S. (N. 


ance, what causes a smash and how 
¥3) 


Cotton and Uneven Yarn. 


Epitor Corton: 

Years ago, in the days of our grandfathers 
mothers, there was no way to spin yarn except by the old 
hand-spinning wheel—and the yarn was considered first- 
But today we have some great improvements over 
the old spinning wheel. We have spinning frames driven 
by motor, and up-to-date in every way. And the result 
is that the old-fashioned hand-spinning wheel is set in the 
corner and looked at only as an antique. 

And that is where ‘“Wash’s” flyer-lead speeder is, so 
far as the machine builders are concerned. It would be an 
insult to have a flyer-lead frame on the same floor with 
How would the old hand- 


and grand- 


class. 


the bobbin-lead frame of today. 
spinning wheel look standing beside one of the latest up-to- 
date spinning frames? Picture that in your mind and you 
will see just how the flyer lead would look standing beside 
one of our latest, up-to-date roving frames. 

There seems to be a great deal of worry among many 
earders and superintendents about roving being stretched or 
strained, causing weak yarn. You can put this in your little 
vest pocket—that 99 per cent of the weak yarn is caused by 
poor cotton—and it doesn’t matter what kind of machinery 
is used, a man can’t get good strong yarn out of poor 
The flyer-lead frame would not improve the work 
in the least. A man must start the fly frame with the 
proper tension and put on the proper tension gear for the 
hank roving, and then let the speeder run, and if it runs 
a full set without any ends breaking, you can just bet your 
bottom dollar that the roving will not be strained or stretch- 
ed. If there is any strain it will make itself known very 


cotton. 


promptly. I have seen speeders on which the ends would 
break and snap off at the presser, no matter how loose they 
run, Why? 
would break with any tension gear we could put on. 

If they 


were Because the cotton was so poor they 


Many carders p!ay with the tension too much. 
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see the ends running a little loose, order the gear 


changed to make them just and soo ilter- 
ward the speeder tender’s 

snap off at the presser and 

piecing them up and trying to run the speeder. 

is where you are getting strained roving—when 


And 


try for a half a day to keep the 


are altogether too tight. some speeder 


speeder ru 
reporting it to the overseer or second hand, an 
is so much strained roving gone to the 

weak yarn. Whereas if the gear 
first place, there would not 
on that 


“Don’t trouble trouble until troubl 


ia\t 
frame. The good old 
saying was adhered to more it 
a lot of 


[ remember some 


trouble. 


room. Every time the 


a walk around among tl 


would 


and when I saw him | 
I knew that meant to change tl 
tenders would be sitting down and 


running well, but, nevertheless, Mr 
j 


the gear, and had to be changed. 


Soon afterward the speeder tenders 


with the same old song, “My ends are breal 


Doesn't that ¢g LO show 


since you changed the gear.” 


] +} = | he } ' 
alone everything would have been 


if the gear had beer 
all right? 
You will find that 


mills today, especially in the 


times in the 


n large mills 


Is the case a great many 


small mi Is, for 


the overseer doesn’t have time to play with the ends so 


much, and that makes it better for the work and the work- 


ers. Why, I have worked in card rooms where the tension 


eases where the hank roving 


was never changed only in 
strained 


was changed, and I never heard anything about 
roving, or weak yarn. Simply because they used good cot- 
ton and let the gears alone. 

I have had speeder tenders come to me and tell me the 
running too loose, and upon investigation, I 


ends were 


would find only a few ends running loose while the rest 
Was that the speeder’s fault? No. But it 
was the speeder tender’s fault. Why? Because she never 
cleaned her flyers, and the result was they became plugged 
the end through. After the 


were all right. 


with waste and wouldn’t draw 
flyers had been cleaned the ends were all right and I didn’t 
If I had changed it the 


A man shouldn’t have the 


have to change the tension gear. 
ends would have been too tight. 
gears changed every time a speeder tender finds fault, but 


When 


you see a speeder tender on the window asleep, with his 


judgment. 


should investigate and then use his own 


speeders running and not an end breaking all through the 
whole set, you can safely say that that set of roving was 
not strained or stretched. 

With the grade of cotton that most mills are running to- 
day, there is little if any chance of the roving being strain- 


ed or stretched without the overseer knowing all about it 


very soon. In order to prevent strained roving, I would 
say, “Don’t throw out your bobbin-lead speeders and put 
in the flyer-lead, but use a better grade of cotton, and the 
machinery of today will do the work.” 

time it 


In the August issue “Wash” says at the present 


is almost impossible to manufacture cloth that will suit the 


buyers; and that he knows of cases in some of our largest 
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CHEMICALS 











A partial list of R & H Chemi- 
cals —together with price 
changes and comment on special 
market features — is published 
each month. 











This listincludes chemicals used 
by the consuming industries. It 
is used regularly by many as a 
guide in the purchase of mater- 
tals. 














We shall be glad to include on 
the mailing list the name of any 
one interested. 








Confidence— 








Confidence is a state of mind. 





It is tenacious to the extent that its roots are nourished 
by fair dealing. Its growth spans years of toil—its 
death may be but the matter of a moment. 









Consider R & H Chemicals in relation to confidence. 





They have won the favor of the industries and arts 
through sheer intrinsic merit. But back of this esteem 
in which R & H Chemicals are held is a greater and 
finer thing—the winning of confidence in ourselves 
and in our methods of doing business. 








42nd Year 


“Ve | 
ROESSLER 6HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O, 


709 Sixth Ave., New York 
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cotton mills where every department was ordered closed 
during working hours, and every department head was call- 
ed into the cloth room and put through the third degree. I 
wonder if the one who was putting them through the third 
degree said anything about the grade of cotton they were 
using. You can bet your old straw hat they did not. I’ve 
been put through the third degree myself for the same 
thing, but they said nothing about the cotton, but I 
tell you that J did. But what good did it do? 

My advice to the mills is that they try a little 
grade of cotton, even if it does cost a cent or two more per 
pound; it will pay them in the long run, for their weak 
It is a very poor excuse to 


can 


better 


yarn troubles will be over. 
blame the bobbin-lead speeder with making weak yarn; 
you can’t make silk out of card strippings even if you 
have “Wash’s” flyer-lead speeders. No sir! 

From what “Wash” says, if we take his word for it, all 
of the cotton mills practically are making weak yarn, as 
I don’t think he will find many wills now using the flyer- 
He speaks of a test he made to prove the bob- 
He says he ran one set of 


lead frame. 
bin-lead frame is all wrong. 
intermediate roving without one end coming down, and 
next he ran two sets with one end coming down on the 
second set, and three ends on the third set, making four 
ends down for the three sets of roving which was enough 
to fill the creel on the fine frame—and when it ran out he 
proved the bobbin-lead system was all wrong. 

Now let me tell of a test I made and prove to “Wash” 
that the bobbin-lead system is not all wrong. I took charge 
of a carding room, and one of the first things I noticed was 
the way the roving was running out on all the speeders. 
I started to look around for the trouble and the first thing 
I noticed was the unevenness of the work. I began with 
the evener on the picker and went right on through to the 
jack frames. After I had the work about as even as I 
thought I could get it, I put it to a test to see how the 
roving would run out, doing it in the same wav that “Wash” 
I could see the difference with my eyes shut. 
not 


speaks of. 
The speeder tenders could put in their roving and 
have to break out any pieces with one or two lays more than 
others, and all of my speeders are the bobbin-lead type. 
You see unevenness was the cause and nothing else. Be- 
fore making the changes I could size the roving and get 
all kinds of hanks, and on the pickers the eveners wouldn’t 
move if a whole bale of cotton went through the roll. 

I think “Wash” might just as well bury the hatchet 
and eall the flyer-lead system gone forever, for we don’t 
need it in the mill business today. 


EXPERIENCE (CoNN.) 


A. W. Wissg, sales engineer, Strom Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, has been transferred from the Philadelphia office to 
the New England office at Hartford. 

SaMvEL P. HELLAND is superintendent of the Kingsville 
Cotton Mills, Kingsville, Texas, which have been leased by 


the San (Texas) Cotton Mills. 
B. J. Boppir, formerly with the Georgia Duck & Cord- 


Antonio 
, at Scottdale, Ga., has become overseer of weav- 
the Lullwater Manufacturing Company, Greenville 

C. 
Water E. Parker, agent emeritus of the Pacifie Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., died at his home in Lawrence on October 


25th. 


COTTON 


The Best Licker-in Speed. 


Epitor Corron: 

In response to “U. J. (N. C.),” 
to the best licker-in speed for 114-inch cotton, we have de- 
cided, after many exhaustive tests, that the recommended 
I will add that frequent grinding and 
producing good 


who wanted advice as 


speeds are the best. 
accurate settings are the main factors in 
work on this cotton. 

I would be glad to go into the details of settings whieh 
we find best if it will be of any help to “U. J.” 


S. M. (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron: 


have taken the lecker-in 


It has been my experience to 


] 


speed of every card in some 25 mills in both the South 
The average licker-in speed seems to be- 
about the 


licker- 


and East. fall 


tween 400 and 450 r.p.m. and this seems to be 
best speed that experience has found. Lowering the 
i nose plate fast 
liable to 


in speed, to say 300, does not strip the 


if the setting is close, and is 


enough, especially 


jam, especially if the lap is run heavy. Running the 


licker-in speed, say, 500 or greater might cause a break 


in the strength of the yarn, as it is liable to break the 
staple, especially if the staple is 114-inch, such as “U. J. 


(NX. Cc)” 
400 r.p.m. for his weight of 


runs. I should recommend f about 


lap and length of cotton. 
N. C.) 
Sizing Wet Warps. 


Epitor CorTron: 


At the meeting of the “Textile Operating Executives 


of Georgia” at Atlanta on September 16th, 1924, there was 


most practical method of sizing 


a question asked as to the 


wet warps, that is, yarn dyed on section beams, where uni- 


formity of sizing and good running work is required. 


and 


the 


The writer has had some experience in this matter, 
he of Interest to some ol 


readers of your section “How Other Men Manage.” 


1s possible I rood pene- 


In sizing wet warps it 


tration and, in fact, very satisfactory sizing, with the ex- 


ception that it is almost impossible to control the amount 


of weight added to the yarn. With the care the 
} 


variance may be as much as two per cent » between 


the weight added to the yarn at the begi 
of a beam. 


If it is practicable to partially dr before 


entering the size, of course greater uniforn can be ob- 


tained, although with the usual met ypted to carry 


out this operation there is not very satisfactory drying, 
and the economy of 

7 
-} espec a 


The size for use > pre- 


pared. It should be m: 

possible, preferably sixty 

prefers and recommends ninety fluid 
starch has greater powers of p 
ecible with water, in ot} 

starch, the easier it 
the fiber of the 


and € er 0 


eome I xed wit! 


‘ . 
the varn. lo 
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Timber penetrated with Creosote Oil 
will never rot. 
U. 8. Bureau of Agriculture. 


As long as the walls last J 
Creo-pine will endure ¢ 


You will never know how costly it is to repair 
the sub-flooring of your mill until it begins to rot. 
It means tearing up the top flooring, moving ma- 
chinery, lessened production and costly delays in 
manufacture. 


Why take a chance? 


Why not specify a sub-flooring that will be as 
permanent as the walls of your mill or factory? 
It will cost but a little more—not near as much 
as one repair job. 


Simply tell your building architect or engineer 
that you want Creo-pine sub-flooring. He knows 
it well, has probably specified it a hundred times, 
for Creo-pine is recognized as the standard of com- 
parison among the leading construction engineers. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from 
sound, felled-alive, air seasoned Southern yellow 
pine, free from defects. The S. W. P. Vacuum 
Pressure process first draws out all the sap and 
then forces the creosote oil deep into the pores of 
the wood under tremendous pressure. The result 
is a sub-flooring that will last as long as the 
building itself. 

A rigid system of inspection insures that the 


high standard of Creo-pine is maintained in each 
piece of sub-flooring that is turned out. 


Mail the coupon today for full information and 
quotations. 


Southern 
Wood Preserving Cy. (———— — 
Atlanta, Ga. MTItLLtLtititiiiilttitittel TT 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen :— 


Kindly send me full information about 
Creo-pine sub-flooring. 


Charlotte New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Toledo Buffalo 


(reopine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub-Flooring 
LAY ONCE—never replace 
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control of the temperature, and the size must be kept boil- 90 Fluidity starch 14914 pound 
\ eas F J 2 pounds 
ing (212 degrees Fahrenheit) throughout. 75 per cent sulphonated oil 18 pound 
Sizing compounds or tallow are not satisfactory as Finished size 
softeners for sizing wet warps, the ingredient to use being It is by no means claimed 
: : , 8S D} leans claimed 
some form of sulphonated oil. Sulphonated castor, corn wil] give a uniform amouw 
g é 110 amount ot 
or cocoanut oil, or sulphonated tallow are all good. Being yarn, but the writer has found 
: ; ie yarn, iter has found it 
readily soluble vater »v easily become a f 
lily soluble in water they easily become miscible with method to use, and ean positively 
the water already in the yarn, and effective softening is  hjoh fluidity starch in i 
5 , Stare! conjunction 


obtained. at: i 
é d at 212 degrees Fahrenheit temperatur 


mig } we re sugees § j : -ases here ial 
It might be well here to suggest that in all cases where give very good sizing to wet warps. 


colored warps are to be sized, sulphonated oil is the very 
best form of softener to use, as it tends to give brilliance ri 
to the color, at the same time being a very excellent soften- 


ing agent. Fifty per cent sulphonated oil, or seventy-five 


Purple Lining Cloth. 


per cent sulphonated oil can be used, the former in the Epiror Corron: 
proportion of about 18 pounds per hundred pounds of Will you have the information prepared in “How Other 
starch, and the latter in the proportion of about 12 pounds Men Manage” telling how to proceed to duplicate the purpl 
per hundred pounds of starch. lining cloth of which I am attaching a sample. 

In figuring a size mixture for use on wet warps the Piasee wililiind the: methods and machines used to cc- 
writer has found the following method very satisfactory. cure this finish. C. K. (Wis.) 

Ingredients weeeeee-90 Fluidity Starch 
Sulphonated oil 
Wanted to add 10 per cent weight. 
The amount of water contained in the wet yarn should be 


Epitor Corron: 
In reply to “C 


question Is made somet 


figured (for purposes of illustration we will say it contains 
35 per cent). We will also assume that the regular formula 
used by the mill in this example, to obtain 10 per cent 


Lengt!] 
Widt 
added weight is: Count 
40 Fluidity 130 pounds 
Tallow 10 pounds 
Finished size .... 200 gallons 
Approximately, this size 1400 tinuously) 
pounds of dry yarn and give an added weigh 10 per single box ma 


eent, 
We also wish to add 10 per cent to et arn, although 
the latter contains 35 per cent of water, or approximately 


27 per cent excess over the normal moisture content. 1400 
pounds of dry yarn is therefore equivalent to approximate- 
ly 1900 pounds of wet varn, in other words, we shoul 


theoretically carry into our size, 500 pounds of water, in 
the process of sizing 1400 pounds of dry yarn (the equiva- Kpsom salts 


lent of 1900 pounds of wet yarn). That would mean a Glucose (60 degr 


dilution of 60 gallons to our 200 gallons of size, giving us Lime Chloride 


toward the Water sufficier 


After filling, the cloth 


a much lower added weight than we require, 
end of the process. 

The writer takes into account this dilution of the size chine and allowed to lie 
when preparing the mix for the wet warps, and adds half ot then sprinkled, and after 


the extra quantitv of starch required to take care of this necessary, and calendered 
1 b | 


dilution. In this case the 60 gallons of water October number, page 1271. 
the size would need to have 39 pounds of starch added t or, once each in F 
to bring it to the same strength as the 

started with.. The writer therefore would add 

this amount of exra starch to the mixture whe 

Instead of 130 pounds of starch to the 200 ga 

shed size, he would use 130 pounds + 194% pou 

would give a slightly stronger size mixture to commence 
with than would be required, but it offsets dilution con- 


aT 


siderably, and the variance in the weight added to the yarn (merica 
ton, Mass., anno 
repeat order for 
Warp Mills, West] 


Pittsfield, 


is reduced to a minimum. It is a good system to keep a 
strong solution of starch boiling in a storage kettle ready to 
add to the size as soon as any weakening is observed. 

The writer would replace the 40 fluidity starch used in pany, 
the illustrative size mixing with 90 fluidity, for the rea- humidifying installat 
sons already stated. His formula would be: Company. 
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A New Loggerhead Release. 


Epiror Corron: 

There are few mills that have not been troubled at times 
with the loggerheads on the pickers breaking, or the lap 
rolls bending when the friction let-off hangs up. Of course, 
if everything is properly looked after, the let-off will not 
be likely to hang up, but it is a fact that lap rods are bent 
or broken, and loggerheads are broken in the best of mills. 
The leather may get dirty and hug the friction too tight, 
or sometimes a bright hand will put belt dressing or soap 
on the leather to make a tight lap, and next thing you have 
a smash somewhere. 

A simple and effective safety device for preventing these 
troubles is shown in the eut. The friction drive gear G is 
ordinarily keyed or pinned to the shaft R on which the log- 
This key or re- 


gerhead rack gears are mounted. pin is 
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Since the friction let-off is thus cut loose from the log- 


gerheads these can rise with the lap, and aside from making 


a soft lap, no harm is done. This matter of releasing both 
loggerheads at once is very important, as it prevents spoil- 
ing a lap and having to run it back through the hoppers. 
Where both heads are released at once the lap is always in 
good shape, and can be run back from the apron the same 
as if nothing had happened. 


] 


less to reset the device so 


The 


leaving no burrs, 


It only takes a minute or 
that the picker can be 
ened bushings will cut the bolt off 
the bolt only fits 
the 


started again. tool steel, hard- 
ciean, 


1 ler tm 4 hiick 1 
ioosely in the Dushings, it can 
The 


raising the loggerheads is then turned until the bolt holes 


and as 


readily removed with fingers. hand wheel for 


in the bushings come together, and a new bolt 
is a good idea to tie a few of these bolts about 


them un 


on a light string, and hang 


ix, 








moved, so that the gear is loose on the shaft and can be 
driven by the safety mechanism. 

A hole is drilled in the web of the gear, and a pin P, 
held in place by the nut N is fastened to the gear. The 
saddle-shaped piece S goes up against the web of the gear, 
and a slot in the end of this piece engages the pin P. This 
saddle, like the gear, is loose on the shaft, being fitted to 
an easy sliding fit. This allows the gear and saddle to turn 
as one piece. 

The flange F 
The saddle and the flange are then bolted together 
by the bolt B, which causes the flange to drive the sad 
It will be noted that both saddle and flange are 


is fastened to the shaft, and therefore turns 
with it. 


lle 
and gear. 
made in two pieces so that they can be put on the shaft 
without taking the shaft out of the Th 
that hold the saddle on the shaft are held on by the cap 


serews C, and the flange is held together by the bolts D. 


picker straps 


Set serews A fasten the flange to the shaft. 


4 } 


The bolt B runs through two tempered tool steel bush- 


lange 


ings TT which are pressed into the saddle and fla re- 


spectively. The operation of the device is of course obvious. 


If any excessive strain comes on the bolt B it will at once 
the moving flange, 


n two, releasing the saddle from 


ot @ 


irse relieving the loggerheads of all pressure. 








This will 
without having to eall a 
These bolts are 


hardware stor 


chine. allow the tender 
— 


chines going. 


. 
ean be had at an 


bolt makers use the same kind of 
instead of a pin or special k 


ways getting practically 


If the frictions are in bad shape, or are soaped 


ed with belt dressing, it will 


be impossible to run tl 


until the let-off is put in proper condition, as bolts 
they 

ee eee | 

let-olt in good workin 


As all 


ment for letting tl 


=+ 


last as are 


off as put in. Thi 
¢ order. 


pick rs have 


to advantage on 


proposition and 


New 


Englan 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Your selling agent 
wants durable goods. 


a I 


eUOUE HORN OROORODaSHEOHTenTeNecti erent: 


They mean re-orders 
and building up Good-Will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone-bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
To produce unequaled goods. 


TUUCHTHCUHAUUVOEDUENENHOONE EDEMA DERE AEHeLedeonOvene REDE oenoe sone osootivensoonenenenseneNsnevegnooenovenenedensqunononeaeenusssomversovenenenenseevenesvenenee 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
709 Sixth Ave., New York City 


EE 
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Figuring Breaking Strength. that the bottom is larger than the top, the evil of stuffing 
a full is not so pronounced, as the lattice in this style hopper 


Epiror Corron t of the cotton. 

I will try to give “D. H. (N. C.)” a few suggestions The evener motion on the pickers not being in proper 
which I hope will prove of benefit to him and at the same working order can cause a lot of damage. Some men sadly 
time be of use to others. Below is a rule for finding the neglect the picker room anyway. They think it is a place 


standard breaking strength of carded warp yarns. where they ean shove in a lot of poor labor. This attitude 
To find standard break strength of carded warp yarns is a grave mistake. The picking is the foundation of a 

add the counts of the yarn to 1900 (which is a constant fig- well finished product. 

class of yarn) and divide the total by the counts Not sticking to the half-pound variation of the lap is 


ure for this 
This rule is based on yarns spun when 4.75 is another reason. One rule that it is well to be firm on is, 


of the yarn. 
the tavist multiplier used. On 40s yarn which he’is spinning, never allow the picker hand to change the weight adjust- 
this would give: ment every time a Jap runs a little off. Instruct them to 
1900 -- 40 wait for at least two laps. 


———_— 48.5 pounds breaking strength. Dull beater blades cause neppy work, and using too high 
40 a beater speed breaks the fibers. Fluffy laps are generally 

As he is using only about 4.50 twist multiplier, he could a sure sign of over-beating. Too much loose fiber around 
hardly expect to produce a yarn to break at 48.5 pounds, the card and draw frame trumpets is a bad sign. Examine 
but he should be able to get a break of 46 pounds with — this lint carefully now and then. 
Arkansas cotton of the staple named. If “D. H.” cannot Operatives sometimes double too much when putting on 
get this break, there must be something wrong in the earlier new laps—causing five laps to be run or allowing one to 
processes. run out. 

I will name a few of the things which, in my opinion, In a case where over-beating exists, and yet we cannot 
tend to produce unevenness and consequently a poor break: reduce the number of blows per inch without making a dirty 

Not allowing the cotton to air properly before feeding lap, a good way is to change the two blade beater, replacing 
into the bale breaker. At least 24 hours should be allowed it with a three blade, and then eut down on the speed about 
from time of opening the bale to feeding the cotton into one-third. We still will have the same number of blows per 
the bale breaker. A longer time should be allowed if pos- inch, but the velocity has been decreased, so that the fiber 
sible. will not receive so violent a blow. 

The operator allowing the hopper to run almost empty If the equipment doesn’t include a vertical opener or 
and then stuffing it full to get a few spare moments to him- Crighton it is about time to send for a few catalogs and 


self. If a hopper is used with the feed lattice so inclined look over the descriptions. These machines improve the con- 
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dition of the cotton to an extent that is almost unbelievable. 4 PROCESS 3 PROCESS 
This type of opener is particularly adapted where the bale Slubber 3-5 


lubber 3-2) 


is opened and fed through immediately. Ist Inter. t Inter. 4-6 


2nd Inter. 


When we get to the card a few points to watch are: 
Roving 6-8 


Condition of licker-in. Keep the teeth sharp and 
straighten all bent teeth. Dull licker teeth makes the lap 
straggly and full of laps. 


Spinning 10-12 


Keep the rolls in good condit 


; : kept properly oiled. 
Avoid heavy laps, 11- or 12-ounce laps are good weights ~ yt ; I Ne : 
. : . ont allow trame tenders to 
to use on 40s yarn. I always prefer a light lap as it can are 
; : ereeling in. Some tenders will hay 
be cleaned more thoroughly and the fibers laid more | ree ; 
ile] for one-half yard or so when creeling. 
parallel. ; 
rn : See that clearers are kept free from 
Over-drafting on the card is one of the worst evils Wiki ate als. full is 
° : ° . , > ale > tension very carelully. § Sstretel! 
throughout the entire work, in my estimation. A draft of ; ; 
100 is 1 ically all el f a bad thing and ean easily be avoided if watched earefu 
is a good average on practically all classes of yarn. ; 
N : 8 ssh i f i , i a . 7 x0 e Ty d Don’t allow a speeder tender to wind the cone belt back 
A good range of drafts is from 80 to 120. 1e medium . 
Be = Scene . slightly to slacken up the ends instead of changing the ten 
giving best results in most cases. 2 
5 ‘ sion gear. A good many tenders won't call the third hands 
The top flat settings are a very important point in pro- attention to tight ends. They prefer to wind the cone back, 
ducing good work. My rule is to set as close as possible. yt this ean generally be detected by examinin: 
\ wnarally 7.7-8.8.9 ie > mab emtts Ti» snenaneedl 4 eek j 
Generally 7-7-8-8-9 is my pet setting. This requires a good on the bobbin. Some tenders are verv cl 


solid floor, with the clothing in the pink of condition. Good pack the belt and it 


ever a 
is hard 
carding can never be done on a floor that has any amount of that. But as a rule it is done in a crude manner. 
vibration. It would be easy to fill a book on weak 
Lay off of cheap clothing. It is expensive. ‘ust what I have written 
See that the emery fillet on the grinding rolls is in good 
condition. Worn emery doesn’t grind, it polishes. — 
Stick to a sliver of about 60 grains. This is not over 
heavy and at the same time is sufficiently strong to stand 
all necessary handling at the drawing with good results 
(I once worked in a mill where they had been running a 96 
grain sliver. It seems like an absurdity, but 
The carder was retired some two years ago 
been retired 20 years ago.) 
When grinding, avoid setting too de 
ing leaves rough edges on the wire and also draws the tem- 
per of the wire, leaving it soft. 
Not taking a large enough percentage of waste will 
make weak yarn, as too many short fibers will be left in the 
stock. tion through (¢ 
Watch the card strips fall. See é ‘Ip just hang Having thus explained 
by a few threads. to “N. T. (Tenn.)” and 
On the drawing frames, watch the roll speeds. Too high the spindle on a ring spinnir 
speed causes excessive breakage. the yarn, and, according t 
Keep the draft equal to the doublings. less turns of twist per 
Wide roller settings will allow sliver to pull through in it is near empty due to 
bunches. Close settings will not draft the sliver properly. full and empty bobbins. 
Don’t let the tenders throw the end at the rolls when Now if “N. T.” will th 
piecing up. aminations of his twist pen 
Keep the stop motions in good order. empty bobbins, also 
I am not much in favor of evener draw frames, as an will find this the reverse 
evener to be effective should act in back of the drawing L think after exan 
rolls. When connected to the trumpet, the sliver is one con-_ stronger on full bobbins 
tinuous string of heavy and light sliver. Test it by the Now there is anot} 
yard. what way does th 
If metallic rolls are used make sure the collars aren’t at any time pl: 
worn, as cut sliver is the result when the flutes mesh too lle or does it 
deeply. ¢ under 
A few points to watch on roving frames inelude: winding? 
Too much twist produces hard drawing and cuts produe- [ am of the opinion 
tion. Often it weakens the varn. Use just enough twist on the spinning frame : 
to stand up at the next machine. is a fact the bobbin 
Keep drafts as near medium as possible. A good range roving, and it is a fact th: 


of drafts are: the roving to the bobbins 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


BLEACHERS, MERCERIZERS, DYERS, PRINTERS 
AND FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WORKS HENRY B. THOMPSON, President 


NORWICH, CONN. 
STERLING, CONN. JOHN G. BAUSHER, Vice President 
FAWTUORET, &. 4. HARRY M. HORTON, Vice President 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANDREW C. IMBRIE, Treasurer 


CEDARTOWN, GA. 
GRANT A. MeCLATCHIE, Secretary 


QUEEN DYEING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. WILLIAM T. JOYCE, General Manager 


Annual Capacity 
Three Hundred and Fifty Million Yards 


a” 


View of first completed portion of our new branch at Cedartown, Ga., opened in January, 


1924. 


This plant is particularly well situated and equipped to handle Sulphur-Dyed T wills, 
Drills, Ducks and Sheetings for the work-clothing trade. 


<= 
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“Good ventilation more important in 
dye-house than anywhere else”’ 


Says the Insurance Company 


2 


Steam filled rooms and wet floors add greatly to the many 
hazards already present in dye houses. Men can fall 
into moving machinery or on wet floors. Insurance pre- 
miums are based on the risk. Make yours low by using 


Bub ans 


They have paid for themselves in a few months in many 
dyehouses by saving in spoilage and reroofing costs alone. 


mn 


Let us tell you more. 


Buffalo Forge Company | 
460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. = 
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traveler on the ring frame, and I, for one, fail to see how of these spindle speeds, a simple proportior 
any twist can be put in the yarn directly by the spindle. given him the answers already arrived at. 

Now I think “N. T.” will agree with me on more twist Assuming you are running at 8,700 r.p.m. and produc- 
being in yarn on full bobbins than in yarn on nearly empty ing 1.195 pounds per spindle. What will 9,600 r p.m. pro- 
ones. Be fs (2 C3) duce? 

pte 9,600 S¢ 1.195 
The Effect of Increasing Spindle Speed. ——_—__— 1.318 pounds per spindle 
Be 8,700 
Epiror Corton: I hope these answers ar 

“K. D. (Mass.)” is very vague in asking his questions 
in October Corton, leaving us much to our own assump- 
tions. The answer to these will be gotten by assuming that Eprror Corron: 

a frame is making this yarn and a change is desired. (We Assuming that “K. D. (Mass.)” i 
assume a twist factor of 4.75.) per inch twist (\/30 \ 4.75) and is running eight h 

The sq. root of 30s — 5.477. per day and allowing 10 per cent for loss, I give tl 

5.447 4.75 = 26 turns per inch. lowing as my opinion of what the relative production 

The rule to follow to find production by the spindle his spinning frame at the two speeds should be: 
speed method is as follows: 8700 480 * 0.90 

Multiply the spindle speed by the minutes run; divide —_———_—_____—- — (0.159 pounds per spindle per day 
the answer by the sum of turns per inch & 840 (standard) 25.98 “ 36 < 30 « 840 
36 inches in one yard counts. 96 << 480 0.90 
Sp. Speed Hrs. Min. —— — = 0.175 pounds per spindle per day 
9,600 x i, 60 25.98 & 36 < 30 « 840 

————_—_— - — 1.318 pounds per spindle I will now explain my method so that if my figures do 
(26 840) D4 36 e 30 not coincide with “K. etal mav make the necessary 
8,700 << > 60 changes. 
——— — 1.195 pounds per spindle Spindle speed divided by turn 





(26840) *« Pd 30 delivered by the front roll per minut 


These answers represent 100 per cent efficiency for a minutes per dav gives inches per day 


54-hour week as no allowance for stoppage has been con- to yards divide by 36; 


by the constant 840); 25,200 vards of 


then it takes 


sidered. 
If the inquirer knew what the production was for one 1 pound. Therefore the total vard 
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Saves a Mill §227523 


This is the actual annual net saving accomplished by a 
Termaco roving bobbin cleaner for a mill where the 
Termaco is operated at about one-half its capacity. 


Send for Nielsen Survey No. 10 TMM. The facts con- 
tained in it were compiled by an engineering organization 
which has made a thorough investigation of the Termaco 
in actual mill operation. It gives figures on the saving in 
roving waste effected by the Termaco, the saving resulting 
from not cutting the staple, the saving in bobbins, and 
other facts you will find valuable to know. 


Nielsen Survey No. 10 TMM will be sent vou entirely without 
the slightest obligation on your part. Send for your copy today. 


le TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 
Dhe TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, dnc. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Power and Plant Buildings 


and working 


3y specializing on Industrial Developments 
problems for future expansion or new 
tile Plants to complete Industrial Villages, including P 
ings, Town Layouts, Sewage Disposal and Power 

we have built for ourselves a I 
faction to our many clients. 


iblic Bui 
reputation, backed by ears of t 
Our service is complete in every detail fr 

the finished work. 


May we have an opportunity to submi 
ing program! 


THE 


NICOLA 


COTTON 


building programs from Te 


Houses and Shops 


BUIL 


ESTABLISHED 18 


We Specialize 
on Industrial 


Developments 


Public and Community Buildings 


ILDING CO. 


Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial Towns Power Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. x\ve.and Denniston St., 


the yards per pound will give pounds per spindle. 

If “K. D.” desires to inerease his production I would 
suggest reducing the turns per inch as with cotton of 11%- 
inch staple it is not necessary to have 25 turns per inch 
twist. J. I. M. (Conn.) 
Epitor Corton: 

Replying to “K. D. (Mass.)” concerning his question 
in the October, 1924, issue of Corron, namely: What is 
the relative production to be expected from two spinning 
frames making 30s warp from 1%-inch cotton, all factors 
being the same with the exception of the spindle speeds, 
one frame running 8,700 r.p.m. and the other 9,600 r.p.m.? 

Now, since it is usually conceded that 30s warp yarn 
has approximately 26 twists per inch, with a front roll 1 
inch diameter, a spindle speed of 8,700 r.p.m. would give 
a production per spindle of .201 pounds per day of 10 
hours with allowance for cleaning, doffing and oiling. 

So a spindle speed of 9,600 r.p.m. would give a rel- 
ative production in a ratio as 96 is to 87, that is: 

96 : 87 : 201 : X 
96 X — 17.487 
X — .182 

Therefore, the relative production between speeds of 
8,700 and 9,600 r.p.m. would be a ratio as .201 is to .182. 

I trust the above will give “K. D. (Mass.)” the informa- 
If not, I would be glad to try to further 

H. D. (Mass.) 


tion he desires. 


elucidate. 


Epitor Corron : 


Responding to the question of “K. D.” in the October 


number, asking the relative production of a spinning frame 


Pittsburgh .PA. 


BU ni nn SENUDESASRAUAOUUAENOGAAEONARENEOAAUAAEEOOUONARAOTEREDAOGUONEOADONOUAOOORSEAACISREETI CEU AMOe BNE TOE 


with a spindle speed of 8,700 and 9,600 r.p.m. 

He is making 30s yarn, and assuming he uses a twist 
factor of 4.00, this gives us 1/30 5.47 «K 4.00 — 22 
turns per inch. Now the following caleulation gives the 
production per spindle per week: 

Spindle speed & Minutes per hour & Hours run 


Turns per in. < In. per yd. yds. per hk. hks. per lb. 
Thus, using his lower spindle speed first: 
8700 K 60 & 48 

— = ——--—- 1.25 pounds per spindle per week. 


22 x 36 «& 840 x 30 


Figuring 97 per cent production gives us 1. 


23 xX 9 
1.212 pounds. 

Now, using the higher spindle speed: 
9600 < 60 x 48 
- — 1.39 pounds per spindle per week. 
22 x 36 x 840K 30 
Figuring 97 per cent production gives us 1.39 
1.348 pounds. 

1.348 — 1.212 — .136 pound difference. 

On a 252 spindle frame, this difference would equal 
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136 252 or 34.27 pounds per week per frame. 
M. S. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron: 


Answering the inquiry of the reader in the October 


issue who wanted to know the relative production of two 
spinning frames, one making 8,700 r.p.m. spindle speed, 
and the other 9,600 r.p.m.—other conditions being the same. 


He did not state the diameter of the front roll or the spin- 
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We will assume the front roll is one inch 
in diameter and that the frames have 204 spindles each, 
and as a basis we will assume the speed of the front roll 
is 125 r.p.m. for the 9,600 r.p.m. frame. 
For the production of the 9,600 r.p.m. frame, multiply 
the revolutions per minute of the front roll < cireumfer- 
roll, thus: 125 « 3.1416 = 
392.7 or 393 inches of yarn delivered per minute. 
Then 


the inches of yarn per minute, thus: 


dles per frame. 


ence in inches of the front 


divide the revolutions per minute of the spindle by 
9,600 — 393 — 24.50 
turns per week. 


Then multiply t] x 


e revolutions per minute of front roll 
front roll 


age allowed for stoppage 


circumference of < minutes per day  percent- 
spindles per frame, and divide 
this by inches per yard yards per hank number of 
yarn, thus: 

125 & 3.1416 ‘204 


36 & 840 < 30 
the 9,600 r.p.m. frame. 


600 S¢ .95 > 


53.3 pounds per day for 


For the 8,700 r.p.m. frame, divide the revolutions per 
minute of the spindle by the turns per inch, thus: 8,700 ~ 
24.50 — 355 inches of yarn delivered per minute. 

Then divide the inches of yarn per minute by the ecir- 

—- 3.1416 — 113 
Then work out in 
proportion to the amount of yarn produced by the 9,600 


cumference of the front roll, thus: 355 


revolutions per minute of front roll. 


r.p.m. frame, thus: 
125 : 113 3: 63 : X 
125X = 5989. 
X = 47.92 or approximately 48 pounds of yarn per 


day for the 8,700 r.p.m. frame. eX Asia. 





Brown Shades. 


Epitor Corton: 

Please advise me, or have some of your correspondents 
through “How Other Men Manage” do so, as to what is the 
way brown, to satisfy the khaki demand, is to be dyed 
from common colors without using any of the mordant 
I am most interested in cotton 

T. C. (PEny.) 


anilines or natural colors. 
and silk. 


Eprror Corton: 

C.” I would say that brown, among all 
the present growing list of colors, is the most difficult to 
dye into khaki shades, i. e., those of the present era, because 
they are wanted fast and the mordant or natural colors are 
only those that will fill the bill fully, and they are too slow 
and too costly. 


In reply to “T. 


Khaki Brown W, however, may be dyed on cotton, silk, 
wool, linen, jute, wood, straw, leather and paper. Khaki 
Brown W is sold in paste form only, so far as I know, and 
it is absolutely essential that the color itself be boiled for 
ten minutes before using in order to get it properly into 
If, through some carelessness, this is not ‘done, 
the full color value is not got at, and the results are poor 


solution. 
and unsatisfactory. This has given a great deal of trouble, 
from time to time, to the makers who have had to answer 
a great many complaints arising from this alone, and the 
blame has been laid upon the color alone. The goods, yarn 
or piece goods, should be entered at 120 degrees F. (no hot- 
ter) because the color commences to fall out of solution 
below this heat and does not dye right. 
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First of all comes cotton. Prepare this on an iron and 
tannin bottom, and proceed as follows: prepare a dyebath 
with the necessary amount of Khaki Brown W previously 
boiled for two minutes in a tub (wooden) or in a cistern 
containing a smaller quantity of water, and then fill up 
with water (keeping above 120 degrees F.); then just be- 
fore the cotton is entered, add one-quarter of bichromate of 
soda (in weight) of the Khaki Brown W, and stir up the 
bath. On no account must the bichrome be added to the 
color. Enter the cotton at 120 degrees F., raise the bath 
to a boil and boil three-quarters of an hour. Wash. This 
shade of brown possesses good fastness to washing. 

On silk different 
chroming in the bath in which copper vessels must be avoid- 


two shades are to be obtained by 


ed. To begin with, the dyebath must be charged with the 
requisite amount of color which must be previously boiled 
for ten minutes in a tub or in a small quantity of water 
at the bottom of the dyebath. Fill up the dye cistern (or 
bath) just before the silk is entered and add one-quarter 
of the weight of bichromate of soda of the weight of the 
Khaki Brown. W and stir up the bath. On no account must 
the bichrome be dissolved with the color, enter the silk at 
120 degrees F. 
hour and shut off the steam. 
acetic acid-—well diluted with water 
boil for a further half hour. Rinse, ete., if finished. 

For the after-treatment with copper dissolve and dye 
as described with acetic acid (or ammonium acetate). After 
boiling one-half hour add one-eighth of the weight of cop- 
per sulphate (of dyestuff) and boil for a further half. 
Rinse, ete., if finished. By this means a rich terra 
cotta brown is produced. The bath may be exhausted with 
sulphurie acid before using the copper sulphate, if found 


and raise the bath to the boil, boil half an 
Add three to five per cent of 
turn on the steam and 





hour. 


necessary. 

Two shades of brown, both fast, are got by the fore- 
going. First, dyestuff and chrome; and dyestuff chrome 
and copper, where the copper is used wooden tubs only are 
W. B. (Marne) 


not mecessary. 


Does the Size of the Traveler Affect the Twist? 





Epitor Corron: 

The discussion about whether the size of the traveler af- 
fects the twist of yarn can be best settled by analyzing the 
operation of the spindle and traveler, and their relation to 
each other. 

Roving is fed through the front rolls at a uniform speed 
of a certain number of inches per minute, depending solely 
Twist is put in this roving by 
To say 


on the speed of the rolls. 
the rotation of the traveler around the spindle. 
that either the spindle or the traveler puts the twist in the 
yarn is to fail to state clearly just how the twisting is done. 
The spindle to be sure, puts the twist in by turning the 
traveler, but the amount of twist is determined by the 
speed of the traveler, which varies with the size of the 
bobbin. 

The size or weight of the traveler has nothing to do 
with twist, except that if the bobbin is built very soft or 
very hard, so that in one case the yarn is wound on slack 
and in the other too tight, there would be a minute varia- 
tion in the twist due to the slackening or stretching of the 
yarn. But if the weight of the traveler is sufficient to just 
build a nice bobbin, then variations either way within rea- 
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Unconditional Guarantee 


Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools are guar 


Re ee They have an important bearing 
on finished production. 





Spooling and warping have a vital bearing on the qual- 
ity of your finished fabrics. But because these are 





initial operations they are seldom viewed in proper 


perspective. 


There is only one type of spools which put yarn in the 
best possible shape—and that stands daily smashing 
and banging without splintering, cracking or chipping. 
They are 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


These spools are money-savers on replacement 


long 


¢- vears 


Their vulcanized toughness is proof against 
the heads being unconditionally guaranteed against 
fraying, chipping or coming off. This feature is a 


also, of Varn wastes which sometimes run into a 





of dollars 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools” increase 

your spools by about 10°07. Kinks and knots due 
conspicuous by their absence By eliminating broker 
warpers these spools add 20% to 50° to your warpet! 
and result in extra quality and increased product 


room 





Are your employees spool-timid from stopping defecti 
Lestershire Vuleanized Fibre Spools prevent njuries 


their enduring smoothness 


Would you like to know 
How Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools can raise the ef- 
ficiency of your production 
while lowering spool costs? 
Write us for facts. 











Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 


Southern Office: 


146 Baldwin St,, |! 
519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers and Surpassing 
Service May Be Had at Extremely Moderate Rates 
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The Atlanta Bilimore 


One of The World Famous Bowman Group 


ja. aiedans: aly When you cross the threshold of the Atlanta 
ee ee Biltmore you may expect a full measure of 


— open to Georgia's . . : 
pure air and sunshine. those unobtrusive, regardful attentions which 
Each room with private 


bath, circulating ice wa- mark all Bowman hotels as supreme in their 
eA sey Srewscagas: ey field, and because of which Bowman hotels 


service features. 


~~ trite aclyoacotiae are preferred by a great host of tourists and 


d’ hote service prepared 


by famous chefs. commercial travelers. 
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RATES 


Single, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
Double, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
Club Breakfasts, 60c, 70c, 80c, 90c, $1.00 
Table d’ hote Dinners, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 


The World Famous In a quiet, free-from-smoke zone, yet 
a. pa handy to all business centers; Railroad 
Stations are within less than ten minutes 


New York City 
The Biltmore of the Biltmore. 
The Commodore 
The Belmont 
The Murray Hill 
The Ansonia 

los Angeles. Calif, e 
The Biltmore B l H ] 

FE savnaenart Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Co. 
The Sevilla Biltmore " 

Scettases. te 2. Atlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 

nce Sea John McEntee Bowman, President 

eee aes William Candler, Vice-Pres. &_ Treas. 
Griswold onthe — Holland B. Judkins, Vice-Pres. & Manager 
Thames W. C. Royer, Associate Manager 

1tlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 


Write for descriptive booklet CM. 
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son will not affect the twist enough to detect the variation. 

The traveler simply feeds the yarn onto the bobbin at 
the desired point, keeps the yarn tight enough to lay well, 
and twists the yarn about itself to spin it. 

As the yarn passing through the traveler and onto the 
bobbin is always tangential to the bobbin, the twist must be 
put in between the traveler and the rolls. A turn of twist 
can only be put in by rotating the yarn about itself one 
time, and it is the traveler that does the rotation, though 
the spindle naturally furnishes the pull. 

The twist is therefore determined by the speed of the 
front rolls and the traveler, and not the speed of the spin- 
dle. While the roll speed and spindle speed are constant, 
the traveler speed is always different from each traverse. 
One writer thinks that there is a difference in spindle 
speed between a full bobbin and an empty one, but if this 
is the case it is due to belt slip, or slippage of the bobbin 
on the spindle. Theoretically, there is no variation in either 
front roll speed or spindle speed. 

To account for the variation in traveler speed, it must 
be remembered that the spindle is winding the spun yarn up 
on itself all the time, so that the traveler never runs as fast 
as the spindle. If the front roll speed were sufficient to 
deliver yarn at the same linear speed as the surface of the 
bobbin, there would be no twisting action at all, the travel- 
er, ceasing to travel, would merely be a guide for the yarn. 
At spinning speeds, the lag of the traveler behind the spin- 
dle can easily be caleulated for any point in the filling of 
the bobbin. 

Assume a front roll speed that will deliver 400 inches 
of roving a minute, and a bobbin of two inches cireumfer- 
ence when empty, revolving at 7,000 rpm. Neglecting the 
contraction of the yarn due to twist, the bobbin has to put 
on 200 turns of yarn a minute so that the traveler speed will 
be 6,800 r.p.m. If the bobbin is four inches in circumference 
when full, the lag between spindle and traveler speed will 
be only 100 turns per minute, and the traveler speed will 
then be 6,900 r.p.m. so that there is more twist in the yarn 
as the bobbin becomes full. 

On fine yarn with a fairly high twist this lag in the 
traveler does not make enough difference in the twist to 
be perceptible, but there is a possibility that in coarse 
yarn, where there is less twist per inch and the bobbins fill 
faster, that it might be noticeable, though it can easily be 
seen that the percentage of variation from this cause is 
very small indeed. 

On heavy twisters, such as are used for plying cord for 
tires, this difference in twist amounts to much more than 
on a spinning frame. 

Assume a cord twister on which the rolls deliver 300 
inches of yarn per minute; a spindle speed of 2,000 r.p.m.; 
a bobbin with a barrel cireumference of five inches, and a 
circumference when full of fifteen inches. Neglecting the 
contraction due to twisting, the bobbin will make 60 turns 
more than the traveler at starting to fill, and 20 more 
when full. This gives traveler, or twist speeds of 1,940 for 
the empty bobbin, and 1,980 for the full one. This amounts 
to a variation of two per cent in the twist, and as the twist 
is low, and the package fills rapidly, the cord would be 


affected by the traveler lag much more than fine yarn 


would. 
These figures are all purely for illustrative purposes, 
and do not represent actual operating conditions insofar 
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as spindle and roll speeds are concerned. 
A. H. T. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corton: 


For several months I have been interested in reading 
the discussions by contributors to Corron as to which puts 
in the twist on the ring frame, the traveler or the spindle. 
Just recently a theory has been advanced that a heavier 
traveler will put more twist in the yarn 

I want to say in conjunction with “N. T. 


The traveler has only 


(Tenn.)” that 
two duties 


to the bobbin and 


such a theory is an error. 
to perform, namely, to guide the yarn on 
to control the tension of the yarn. 

If the traveler did have any effect on the amount of 
twist inserted in the yarn, it would prove to be a very 
annoying feature on the Every the 
weight of the traveler was changed for any reason, the twist 
would naturally be altered and this might necessitate chang- 
ing the twist gear, and we know that this is not the ease. 

Not only does the traveler have no effect 
of twist in the yarn, but it takes no part in the actual twist- 
ing. A number of contributors state that the traveler in- 
serts the twist, but from my standpoint, I don’t see where 
it has the least part in the twisting operation. 
of twist inserted is controlled by the speed of the front 


ring frame. time 


on the amount 


The amount 
rolls and the speed of the spindles, minus the number of 
revolutions of the bobbin required to wind on the 
delivered by the front rolls. 

It is a fact, however, that for every revolution of the 
Possibly 


this is why many men argue that the traveler inserts the 


yarn 


traveler, one turn of twist is inserted in the yarn. 


twist. 

To get right down to the bottom of this long drawn out 
argument we must ask the question: What controls the 
speed of the traveler? The answer is obvious—the speed 
of the front rolls and the speed of the spindles. 

The front rolls deliver a constant number of feet of 
yarn per minute, which calls for a certain number of revo- 
The bobbin, 
however, travels at a very much higher rate of speed than 
the front rolls, and after deducting the necessary number 
of revolutions that are required to wind on the yarn, we 
This 
excess speed is what controls the speed of the traveler and 
the amount of twist inserted in the yarn, so when we get 
right down to business, the spindle inserts the twist and 


lutions of the bobbin to wind on this yarn. 


still have an excessive number of revolutions left. 


the traveler is simply a means employed to wind on the 
yarn and furnish the required tension 

When the yarn is winding on the small part of the bob- 
bin it would naturally require more revolutions of the bob- 
bin to wind on the yarn delivered by the front rolls than 
when winding on the large diameter. This causes a small 
variation in the amount of twist inserted in the yarn, but 
it does not vary more than two per cent and is quite a 
holds true 


negligible factor. ation 


in both filling and warp wind bobbins. 


This per cent of vari 


Below I am giving the rule I use to find the speed of 
the traveler: 

To find the speed of the traveler multiply the cireum- 
ference of the front roll by its r.p.m., and divide by the 
result subtracted 
the 


circumference of the empty bobbin. The 


spindles will be the speed ot 


from the speed of the 
traveler. 
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A True Aristocrat 
SLIP-NOT 


OTABLE among the aristocracy of southern-made products is 
SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. Frankly, we are proud of it. For, 
like every true aristocrat, SLIP-NOT has the “goods,” transmitting a with the 
power service that needs no apology. CATERPILLAR GRIP 
In making SLIP-NOT we first saw to it that every process of man- 
ufacture was in our own hands. We tan the leather — we do the 
currying—we have our own belt shops. Naturally, having full control 
of every operation, we know howit is made and what it will do. 
You will find SLIP-NOT a splendid example of fine, water- 
proof leather belting —a product that offers mill superinten- 
dents an opportunity to get 100% transmission service from 
the very first day the belt is installed. 


Most good dealers carry SLIP-NOT 
We shall be glad to tell you who in your vicinity does 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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A mill white that A Safety First Health Measure 


7 - . 
retains its cheerful brightness ie, ate ah a get 
Sanitary drinking facilities are a safety first 
It is remarkable the way Time cannot turn it yellow It health measure of greatest importance. Unseen 
Wahcolite will lighten the inte will not chip, crack or peel. disease which lurks in contaminated water de 
rior of a facte This der- . waite “ eee. Pees ore oe . 
eet caiil Dore wibeccae Meht to Send today for complete in- creases youl workme n’s productivity. Install R-S 
ai nore. “6 formation about this master Vertico-Slant Fountains and your workmen will 
é : finish. Write for your free copy drink sanitarily. Lips cannot touch the nozzle— 
Many large manufacturers of our booklet No. 19. ‘‘Keep- “ P ° ° . : 
find Wahcolite most economical. ing in the Spotlight.’’ and the source of most drinking contamination is 
thereby eliminated. R-S Vertico-Slant Fountains 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC. cost comparatively little, are easy to install and 
Brooklyn Boston Jacksonville give continuous service indefinitely. Write for Cat 
alog F which contains prices, specifications and 


WAHCOLITE | | runour-srence mrc. co 
A Bay State product 57 FOURTH STREET, MILWAUKEE 
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As an example, let us assume we have a front roll of 
The bobbin 1S 34 


of an inch in diameter and the spindles make 8512 r.p.m. 


one inch diameter, running 120 r.p.m. 


This expressed mathematically, would be: 


120 * 1 3.1416 
160 r.p.m. necessary to wind on tae 


3.1416 


yarn. Therefore 160 r.p.m. of the bobbin is necessary to 
Subtract this 
8352 r.p.m. 


wind on the yarn delivered by the front rolls. 


from the r.p.m. of the spindles, 8512 160 


of the traveler. 

If we want to find ihe twist per inch in this case, divide 
the r.p.m. of the traveler by the inches of yarn delivered 
by the front roll per minute: 

8352 


22.63 turns per inch. 


3.1416 


120 « 1 


I have tried to show both by an explanation and an 
equation, that the spindle and not the traveler affects the 
A simple test is to take an end out of the traveler 
and hold it. This 
ought to help convince those who claim the traveler does 


(N. J.) 


twist. 
The end will twist up in short order. 
the twisting. G..C. 
Epiror Corron: 

There have been several articles written on this subject 
of the traveler and the twist and I agree quite fully with 
those who state that the twist on a ring frame is governed 
by the ratio of speed between the spindle and front roll. 
It is my opinion that the traveler functions as a guide for 
the yarn coming from the roll to the bobbin, at the same 
time acting as a tension weight as “N. T. (Tenn.)” states. 
oO 
tween a bobbin practically empty and a full bobbin. Theo- 


also refers to the variation in twist existing be- 


retically there is more twist in the yarn as the bobbin diam 
eter increases, for the winding r.p.m. of the bobbin de 
creases and the traveler speed increases thus increasing the 
inch. As this 


traveler speed approaches the spindle speed. I 


twist per bobbin diameter increases the 


doubt it 


this variation of twist to whieh “N. T.” refers can he meas 


ured. For the same reason if one will run as light a traveler 
as possible and then try as heavy a traveler as possible | 
if there will be any difference in twist that can be 
ascertained. 
Now if we are to diseuss this twist proposition with the 


idea of twist variation, someone of CoTrTon’s readers is 


going to come along and bring up such subjects as worn 
whirls, band or tape thicknesses, tensions under which the 
For instance a tape of a heavier 


same are applied, ete. 


thickness would result in a slower spindle speed, consequent 
ly less twist. 

[ do not intend at this time to go into detail as to pos 
sible causes as to twist variation but have simply mentioned 
that I 


that in discussing the possibility of the size of the traveler 


the above causes so that “N. T.”’ may see believe 


affecting the twist we are running into a proposition possi- 


bly of twist variation rather than the real cause of twist 


on a ring trame. 


Now I hope that “N. di 


after reading this 


this 


(Tenn.),” 


article, will continue a discussion on subject even 


variation. 


(Rh. 1) 


IT have termed as twist 
Bert 


branching out into what 


that ends are in 
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Rules for the Speeder Room. 


Epiror Corron: 
This letter 
frames. I shall first outline 
ers. These duties s} ould be 


where all can see them, and 


that they are carried out. 


Speedet tenders must clean 


l 


oughly every Thursday, wit! 


All under and top clearers mu 
and the roller beam must 
Clean the drums 
frame ends twice 
front creel to be 
kept off of 

dles should be 
rolls shou'd be ¢ 
be cleaned ar 
running different 
have its chalk-ma 
en a chalk-mar! 

work; these marks sho 
All flyers should he 
piecing should be done 


allowed when piecing. 


F stopped and the safety 


flye rs 


Id 
Oo ( 
11a 


finger and all flyers 


ping time on week-ends. Doffers 


out and cle: bael 
doff. 


oiler or section-hand should oil the s 


every hour 
Spindles should be cleaned 

four weeks and the lifter shaft 

moving gears, pulleys and shaf 
A notice such as 

speed r room, where 

enforce these rules. 

I will take time 


I do not be 


jack 


draft gear 
roving and frames 
instead of making their worl 
of draft gears they probably 


even. The only condit 


be changed 

heavy Slt 
cession, and then 
drawing frames 


til I had 


Te nsion gears, 


located 
cases where the rov 
tension becomes too ticht 


by moving the cone 
The Speed of Grinding Rolls. 


EpitoR Corron : 

I noticed sometime age 
Manage’ 
er speed for grinding ro 


Although there were 


cle part 


Other men 


am submitting another 


We have forty-five W} 
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ETT is 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


. ‘Workmanship 
GOOD Service 


Satisfaction 











Monticello, Ga. Toecane, N. C. 
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Since 1919 
1827 


Dixon's Flake Graphite reduces friction in steam Hi HH ROOT 
cylinders and valves, lengthens the life of packing MY 

rings, prevents scoring, reduces blowing, and min- WM! 

imizes oil in the exhaust. Used in compressor iW) = 
cylinders oil is prevented from getting into the Pick 


air lines and receivers, and discharge valves are ‘ installed in One Mill 
prevented from carbonizing and clogging. and it’s a very promi- 


Counters were 


Lower lubricating costs and improved operating ‘ai nent Blanket Manu- 
await your investigation of Dixon’s Graphite Lubri- facturins C 5 
cation. May we send you Booklet 34-C? Sa ee 

(name upon request) 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City New Jersey | 
OK Established 1827 BOOS peas | Nox: CO. 
> ! BRISTOL, CONN. 


ae Representative : 
. KENNEDY. 
ty 916 Senne Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C 
i, 


Wee A Textile 
\ HM Plant cannot 
] ‘MM grow with- 
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out Roots. 
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To Our Friends 
and Gustomers 


With the approach of Yuletide 
we express to you our gratitude 
for the many years of pleasant 
business relations. Our efforts to 
serve you have their ample reward 
in the doing, and your apprecia- 
tion assures our Christmas happi- 
ness. With a spirit of Thankful- 
ness for our past pleasant relations 
and believing they will develop 
into a broader understanding with 
the coming years, we wish you a 
full measure of Health, Happi- 
ness and Prosperity. 


Cordially yours, 


Dary Rinc TRAVELER Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


GARLAND Harnesses 
ARE BEST 


FOR 


MACHINE. Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well adapt- 
ed for machine drawing because of the 
alignment of the eyes and their shape. 
The eyes always stand square through- 
out the length of the harness and they 
are of just the right length and opened 
just enough to produce the best possi- 
ble results in machine drawing. Our 
harnesses are as near perfect for 
machine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 
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patent grinding rolls which instead of being traversed by 


a rope are traversed by a gear on the end of the worm 


4 


ng 
inside of the barrel. The roll traverses from one end of 


the barrel to the other end in twenty-five seconds, but when 
the rolls were shipped to the mill it took 

the roll to make its journey from 

However, we found this too slow 

put on a smaller pulley at 

speeded up the worm. 

minute. We find that with s 


five seconds we get a good sharp point 
seven hours of grinding with this gear machi 
ing the driving pulley on the driving end of the 
can either speed up the roll also speed up the traverse of 
the roll at the same time or cut the speed of the roll and 
by so doing cut the speed of the traverse. 

Also, our cylinders are clothed with 110 
doffers with a 120 wire and th 
results. B.A. B. 


e above peeds LV 


New England Mill Men Meet at Boston. 


Continued from page 122.) 


off, which becomes waste. A stop motion tor the spinning 
frame was developed, resulting in a uniform length of 
about eighteen inches to be pulled off by the battery girls. 
This saved a great deal of the battery girls’ time and also 
cut down the amount of waste. 

“A rearrangement of many of the jobs along the lines of 
specialization is extremely advantageous to the management 
and to the operatives resulting in inereased earnings to the 
latter and lower machine costs to the former. <A revolution- 
ary change in the weave room is an excellent illustration, 
showing that much can be done along these lines in the tex- 
tile industry. The weavers were in the habit of doing work 
other than actual weaving. The average weaver’s duties, in 
addition to running the looms, were to be on the watch for 
cut-marks, to remove the cloth roll at the cut-mark, to make 
pickouts and to aid the room-girl in mending smashes, to 
help the battery girls, and in some cases, to make minor re- 
pairs to the looms. The loom-fixer’s duties were to repair 
and adjust looms, and to put in new warps, removing the 
empty beam and lease, with the necessary trucking to and 
from the ‘spare floor.’ In the performance of these duties, 
he went to the supply room for supplies, helped other fix- 
ers with big jobs, and made rounds of the looms of his 
section every day to estimate the number of new warps 
needed on the following day. There was a loom cleaner for 
every fixer, because the looms were cleaned thoroughly be- 
fore a new warp was put in. A careful analysis of each 
of these jobs was made and the final result was a rearrange- 
ment of the work in the entire weave room. The oper- 
atives are instructed what to do and what not to do. The 
weavers do nothing but weave. They have time to look 
over the cloth on the looms for weaving defects, and to 
look over the warp threads for bunches and bad places, 
which are liable to cause breakage. The former battery 
girls, who put filling yarn into the loom batteries, are now 
weavers’ helpers since they assist the weavers in any of 
their duties. The cloth is removed by schedule, each loom 


being doffed once a week by men who have a special truck 
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KNOXALL 


ALL ==WoOoOoL 
ROLLER CLOTH 





Makes better yarn, less waste and saves in leather more than the extra cost. 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Bradley Stencil! Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
fe 


Bradley 


} 












99 Beekman Street 
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Has never failed 
t 


Make Good 


“Dead -Set”’ 
Log Rolls 


Write for information. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


47 Maple Street 
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Roll Department 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


r catalogue and price pers. 
list 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. 
60c or $6.00 per doz. 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


In universal use by 
thousands of manu- 
facturers and ship- 
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ELWELL -PARKER 
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TRUCTORS 


used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 


Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 


Catalog 130-C upon request. 


Price 
Manufacturers 
and Oranes. They pay for themselves. 
cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse. 
NEW YORK The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 


greater profits. 


Orange, Mass. 
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PROOF 
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J. A. FIRSCHING. 614 Broad St., 


TUCUEEC EEE POU 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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% Better than 
ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per ceat 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NBED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 


two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. = 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and = 


THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When need of special machinery, write us. 
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LARGEST LINE BUILT Il) USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH..U.S.A. 
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PICKER LEATHER 
Don’t get into the habit of ordering just 
‘Picker Straps’’ and think that you are 
getting the proper equipment for your 
looms. 

Stop the ‘‘breaks,”’ 
time lost in replacing poor straps and 
turn that lost labor and loom stoppage 
into production. 

‘‘Bondural’’ Leather is superior to all 
others for use as ‘*Picker Straps’? on 
looms. It will give you better service, 
last longer and prove more economical. 


‘‘seconds,’’ and 


We have been jn 

the Picker Leather 

Business for more 

than thirty years. 
During these years of 
successful, honest growth, 
we have year after year 
served many large textile 


users 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers, 
and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 


COTTON 


to use in taking the rolls 

the truck was worked out to elimin 

which contain twice as many yards 

looms were doffed by the weavers 

week. The larger cloth roll means a 

stoppage and less waste of cloth 
“The loom fixer’s duties are 

call of the weavers to looms 

formerly done by the fixers pertaini 

and empty loom beams and putting 

by a crew of men under the directi: 

has charge of the loom cleaners al 

signed to the looms needing changers 

available for work in any part of 

supplies for the fixers are brought to tl 

ing his own bag which is filled each day. 

loom fixers are now working on more 

is not any more difficult under the 

earnings of the weavers, fixers, and 

because of the saving in the number 

atives, and of the increase in production per o} 

hour. The production per loom per hour under 

method remained practically the same as under 

method. One of the older weavers who 


for many years was reluctant to attempt 
the new arrangement. After a short 
helper she asked for a weaver’s job. Althor 
ings under the old method were less than 
very short time under the new arrangement 
jumped into the class of the highest. erhi 
be well to say here that in making changes 
of operation some of our older operatives with 
of service to their eredit find it difficult to adjust 
to the new eonditions, or even are unable to do 
successfully. In such cases the management pen 
worker for the long and faithful service rendered. 
“Other opportunities exist for suecessfu 
ment along the same lines as those adopted in the 
room. By arranging th so that the diffieult 
the work will have 
the rest of the work w 
determined method, there 
as well as increased earnings 
Following these 
subject was held under t} 
agent of the Draper Corps 
The Thursday atternoon 
“Studying the Market,” with 
rence & Co., as chairman. 
Specialties,” was the subject 
of Textile World, Boston; Daniel 
Marsh Co., Boston, discussed, “St 
Lew Hahn, of the National Retail 
as the final speaker, considered 


and the Mills.” 


On Thursday evening, the ial ba juet was 
with L. F. Loree, president of 1 elaware & Hudson 
Railroad, as the chief speaker. Tl w president, Mr 


€ banquet 


Butler, also delivered an interestir dd at 


M. SpearMAN, formerly at Liberty, S is now over 


seer of carding at the Alice . Easley, S. ¢ 



















A New High Speed Heavy Twister. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops are now building a high speed 
heavy twister that, it is claimed, will produce about 50 per 
cent more than former models, with practically no addi- 
tional floor space, labor or power. It costs slightly more 
than the models which they have been building in the past. 
This twister is at present particularly adapted to tire 
yarns and duck yarns. 

There were many problems facing the builders of this 
The first problem 














twister in the beginning of their work. 







































was to have a spindle that would stand a heavy package 
usually slightly out of balance, and run smoothly at the 
high rate of speed. A spindle was evolved which is 
said to fulfil all hopes of the builders. This new spindle 
runs smoothly at a high rate of speed with no perceptible 
vibration. It is self-centering and the most extreme ex- 
amples of unbalanced bobbins do not interfere with its 
smooth running, say its makers. 

Considerable power is saved by this new type spindle, 
the builders state, owing to the elimination of vibration 
and to the fact that there is a constant circulation of oil 
in the bearings. Hand in hand with the spindle experi- 
ments was the necessity of a twister ring upon which they 
could have a high traveler speed. Many different kinds 
of rings were evolved, but finally an improvement of the 
standard vertical ring was adopted. This ring did. not 
require a special traveler. The operative lubricates the 
traveler on the new type of ring just as he does now on the 
ordinary vertical ring, by wiping a little grease on the 
inside. This lubricant is held in grooves and fed in con- 
rect quantities to the bottom of the ring, which is in con- 
tact with the traveler. There is no complication here in 
operation. 
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After developing a spindle and a ring for high speeds 
it was necessary to improve the frame itself, to stand this 
increase in speed. The frame is new, and is called Model 
U. In the heavier head end there are spiral gears which 
produce smooth and quiet running, and longer life. The 
cylinders are heavier and of a larger diameter. To elimi- 
nate vibration, the heads of the cylinders are made of 
aluminum instead of cast iron, and they are carefully bal- 
anced. Ball bearings are used for the cylinder bearings. 
A new type top roll stand is used to help the operative. 
By merely pushing the roll back, it is lifted from contact 
with the bottom rolls. 

A slow speed starting device, which works automatical- 
ly, is part of the equipment. This relieves the strain on 
the yarn by starting the machine slowly. 

For wet twisters, all parts likely to be affected by water 
are treated with a rust proofing process. 





A tines for Fluted Rolls. 


Epitor Corron: 
I note in the October 


a B. 


(Ga.)” has opened the discussion concerning the causes of 


issue of Corron that 
the top leather roll becoming fluted. “A. B.” has written 
an excellent letter in this connection. 

This is a subject which cannot be discussed too thor- 
oughly owing to its detrimental effect to the work as well 
as the extra expense. However, there is a point which is 
frequently lost sight of, namely, the underclothing or 
cushion cloth, as it is sometimes called. Roller men are not 
always supplied with the same weight per yard of cushion 
cloth, and when they are not, there is one thing that is 
sure to result, this is a variation in the diameter of the 
bosses of the rolls, and at times this variation will become 
so great as to bring the diameter of the bottom and top, 
or driver and driven rolls the same. When they become 
the same diameter, fluted rolls are sure to result due to 
the flutes of the bottom roll pressing against the same point 
of the leather roll at each revolution. It is a fact that any 
variation in the thickness of the cloth will affect the diam- 
eter of the rolls the same as would the thickness of the 
leather. 

To make this plain, the diameter of the rollers must 
always be prime to each other so as not to allow an equal 
division. Where self-weighting rolls are used this evil will 
be present as well as in any other system of weighting if 
the diameters are not looked after. 

If any one doubts this statement let him have his rolls 
or the diameter of his rolls become common to each other 
and his experience will prove what I have said in regard 
to fluted rolls. T. B.-A. GG.) 





recently connected with the Textile Mill 
C., with headquarters in 


J. C. Cossy, 
Supply Company, Charlotte, N. 
Greensboro, has become superintendent of the Texas Cot- 
ton Mill Company, at McKinney, Texas. 

J. T. Bray has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Alice Manufacturing Co., Easley, 8S. C., to become general 
overseer of carding at Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 at the New 
England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. C. 

E. H. Serre, it is reported, has succeeded J. M. Sams 
as superintendent of the Asheboro Knitting Mills, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 
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KNITTING | 
SECTION | 


NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand 

E‘ach stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


| 
=| 


lt 


RAIA 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 33% 220 


needles. 
One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 
The machine is built in all gauges. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INOORPORATED 
366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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Cotton Yarns 


MADE BY THE 


Quissett Mill 


of NEW BEDFORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ARE KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE TRADE AS THE 
FAMOUS 


Quissett Quality 


Made from High Grade Early Bloom Cotton 
by careful, experienced operators. All 
numbers and plys—from 3 to 100 
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COTTON 


PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Desires Hosiery Softening Formulae. 


KpitoR Corron: 

I shall appreciate it if some readers of your “Knitting 
Kinks” department will give us some information regarding 
a softener for cotton, and cotton and wool, hosiery. 

I should be glad to have them mention at least one 
formula in which olive oil is used, as we have a supply of 
K. G. ( Wis.) 


this on hand. 


A Remedy for Bending Latches. 


Epitor Corton: 

Noting the trouble that “F. G. (Tenn.)” is having with 
Banner machines bending latches when the guide or latch 
ring flies up, I take it that he is making transfer chil- 
dren’s hose. In this connection I will offer a few sugges- 
tions in the hope that they will prove of some assistance 
fo “F. G.” in his difficulty. 

The essential thing is to have the latch ring or guide 
I note that “F. G.” has been adjusting this 
I would suggest that he 


set properly. 
but is still getting bent latches. 
look at the mouth piece or throat plate and see that this is 
perfectly smooth and free from nicks and sharp edges. 

In speaking of edges I refer to the ones on the sides 
and lower part of the mouth piece where the yarn runs on 
these edges. At these points the edges should be rounded 
just a little, and this can be done by taking out the mouth 
piece and using fine emery to round the edges and putting 
a finishing polish on these edges with crocus cloth. Also, 
be sure that the mouth piece or throat plate is perfectly 
flush with the latch ring or guide so that the ends do not 
exend out beyond the latch ring. 

Next be certain that the right and left hand latch open- 
ers are perfectly smooth and free from nicks and rough 
These latch openers are the small steel pieces on 
Also, be certain to 


places. 
each side of the latch ring or guide. 
see that these latch openers are set in flush with the latch 
ring. Then look on the inside of the latch ring or guide 
and see that there are no rough places or nicks; also no- 
tice if a ridge is worn in the inside of the latch ring. 
Should there be such a ridge or roughness inside this ring 
it would cause the latches to bend. To remedy this diffi- 
culty make a scraper out of a half round or three cornered 
file and carefully scrape out these nicks and rough places 
or ridges, being careful to smooth all this up with emery 
cloth afterward. 

Then see that the half hose cam is smooth so that when 
the eylinder raises up it will go up freely and not with a 
jerk. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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If this latch 
the room, I feel that the 


bending trouble is general throughout 
suggestions offered should help 
However, if it is just with one machine or a few ma 
“FG.” look at the stiteh ring 
and see that it is lined up true with the cylinder. If the 
a tendency 


out. 
chines I would suggest that 


stitch ring should be out of line it would have 


to throw the sinker to one side or the other and thus the 


needle would strike the sinker and bend the latch or break 
off the head or hook of the needle. 


] 1 
LOOK 


As a final precaution, it might be well to 
cylinder and see that the slots are smooth and do not 
rough spots or nicked places. 

I think all readers will appreciate 


vise us whether or not all these things aid him in 


overcome 


Pa.) 


troubles, and if so, just which ones seem to 


difficulty. KNITTER 
Epiror Corron: 
Responding to “F, 
latches 
gestions: 
When the machines i: 


matie movement, it 


bending 


with 
} question Stop, this | 
is possible that the cam 

level the needles, leaving a few of them in a raised posit 


t 


raises, tne 


When the carrier ring automatically 


plate will have a tendency to raise the latches on 
that left This 


ease if it is that the 


needles are high. will be especially the 


raised needles are in front 


found 


of the throat plate. To overcome this, I suggest that the 


automatic brake attached to the inside pulley be adjusted 
so that the needles that are raised will stop in a position 


somewhere around the earrier ring but not in front of 
the throat plate. 
Another point to be watched and remedied 


This shou 


t 


matically drawing out of the cam block. 
adjusted so that the needles will level of themselves 
is possible with careful adjustment as the machine 
tended to stop with the needles level ready for the trar 


operation. 
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Wildman Ribbing Machine 


Wildman Circular Ribbers offer to 166 R.P.M. on plain stitches. 
you the marked advantage of a two- The change in speed is accom- 
speed drive. plished by the Wildman belt shifter 

The Wildman new style two-speed mechanism, a decided improvement 
drive will operate at one speed for over a clutch. 
difficult stitches and at a speed two- On request we will send the 
thirds higher for plain knitting. As ‘*Wildman Ribber Catalogue” giving 
an illustration, a Wildman Ribber can detailed illustrations and descrip- 
be run at a speed of 100 revolutions tions of every important part of the 
per minute on welts and increased machine. 

We have just issued a very complete and informative book, “The Science of Knitting’’—Price $3.00 
vs Ne ee PLEEG' TTT 
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I hope that “F. G.” will advise 
what he found to be the trouble at 
come it. 


Humidifying Knitting Rooms. 


Eprror Corron : 


In the Oetober number of Cor’ 


“C. S. (Mass.)” asked some questions con 


ing knitting rooms and the results to be obt: 
In reply to that query I would say 
ifying system in our knitting room 
goed thing. We have tested it out 
running conditions considerably. 

The humidifying system w 
tors which keep the humidit co 
stant. There should be no trouble w} 
parts of the machines rusting, as with automatic reg 
there would at no time be more moistur 
on an ordinary damp day under nat 

We have experienced no trouble 
line, although we have both spring 


machines, 


A Compensating Tension for Plaited Work. 


EDITOR COTTON : 

Everyone nowadays 
ind we all know th 
noticed in “Knitting Ii 
wanted a tension device 
letter from “M. P. R. (Tenn.)” 
keeping ladies’ hosiery on s1Ze, 
in length. 

For vears il ha 
deliver the main yarn 


or drag under all conditi« 


Fic. 1. Picton CoMPENSATING YARN TENSIO> 
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‘The “RAN N ER” | 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL. COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 2 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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leads. 
bin or cone to catch any yarn dropping when the artificial 
The batting keeps the silk from 


Get some cotton batting and put it under the bob- 


silk is not in operation. 
getting tangled under the bottom of the cone or bobbin. 

A “Pigeon” yarn take-up should be secured. 

The stand to hold the artificial silk will have to be made 
and attached so as to hold the bobbin. ‘The tension will 
have to be on the artificial silk strand, which should be 
sprayed with olive oil in the skein before winding. 

The artificial silk should be placed just far enough be- 


PIGEON 
TAKE-UP 


ART SILK 





iow the guide to make a nice balloon effect as the yarn 
leaves the bobbin, as any undue pull or strain on the arti- 
ficial silk is injurious. 

It will be found that on 220 needle work, 
artificial silk plaited on 50s mercerized combed peeler yarn, 
with two ends of 50s mercerized combed peeler heel and 
toe, makes an ideal hose of about the right weight. 

If the co 
respondent has any further questions, I hope he will ask 
Bos (CANADA) 


150 denier 


I suggest these directions to be followed. 


them in “Knitting Kinks.” 


Checking Up on Underwear Defects. 


Epiror Corron: 

I was interested in reading the several replies you pub- 
lished in the November issue to the question as to methods 
of checking up on defects in underwear fabric. 

While at our plant we have no particular method for do- 
ing this, I will write you about it, and I hope those with 
more complete and extensive systems will describe them so 


COT’ 


"ON 


1 


KNOW OL them t 


that we 


may 
As I say, we use no especia 
needle lines and bad work on ou 
on the cutting table. We mar! 
the size, and the knitter’s nu 
too bad, we check him up. 
spectors whose business it 
holes in them. 

We classify as a defect ir 
down, and we use a system or 


operator who makes the bad wor! 


Saves Sixteen Dollars a Day. 
Epitor Corron: 
Sometimes we fellows in the knitt 
stumble across things that work wi 
we occasionally 


for us. I mean that 


and in looking 


” 


swallow a camel 
let little things go on right under 
We should ever be on 
might 


the profits. 
thing that 
find things like that, the right thi 

along to the other man,. and that 


save mone\ 


favor by letting us know of the things 
This was what was in my mind wher 
you about one of these things that we 
day. It’s very simple, and yet I don’ 
curred to many mills to try it, so here 
The cost man of came 


He must 
] 


our company 


other day. have been figurin; 


money the mill was losing, because 


dog hunting birds. I was with him, and when we got to 


speak, and 


machines awhile. We 


the seamers, he “pointed” like a bird dog, so to 


stopped and looked at these are 
Merrow 


used 


making a ladies’ silk stocking that is I the 
machine, and as everyone knows two 
this. 

“Jin en 


the outside of 


| 
said the cost 


man, “wl! 


the ki 


roes on stock 
it 9?” 


can show; which one is 
That had never occurred to me, 
know, sir,” but I'll rur 
and find out.” 
I did this, and the 
show at all on the outside of the stockings 
“Just as I thought,” 


in the needle is the only one that 


a ceolore d 


colored thread 


tell me, Jim, why should we 


the needle and the hook, when only 
Why 


; . - 
instead of the silk, 


through ? ean’t we use 
hook, 
of the yarn?” 


Well, I saw his point, and now, or 


and «ear 
ana save 


four seamers, W 
using a silk varn in the needle, and a mer 


the hook. Witl 


pound, and silk yarn costing about 


mereer zed yarn sé@liing al about 


$1.00 


$5.00 a pound, and 


h 
“nh mac ne¢ 


we use about a pound of yarn a day 


are getting quite a saving, 


all. 
I pass this along 


have thought of 
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- SOUTHERN ME RCERIZING CoO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 


SINGLE Mercerized Wass: for Selicine 


and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 1001—-Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


_ SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1144 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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Eastwood Machinery for Silk 


Machinery for 


are now installing Machinery for the manu- 
HARD AND SOFT SILK, facture of Mixed Goods. 
ARTIFICIAL SILK, 
MIXED GOODS, For the above purpose, EASTWOOD Machinery is the 
KNIT GOODS, choice of those who know by comparison. 
GLOVES, 


Piggies and Woolen Mills—not already equipped 


TID irr rit 


Before finally deciding, you should know’ what 


Me EASTWOOD Machinery will do for you. 


HOSIERY, 
Let us know your problems and requirements which 
will receive our careful study and attention. 


50 Years of Making the Best in Silk Machinery 


LOOMS—W INDERS—W ARPERS—QUILLING AND COPPING 
MACHINERY-—-TRANSMISSION AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


Main Office and Works’ -- PATERSON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Saving Six Cents a Dozen in Waste. knitter and the man in charge informed 
—— At the knitting machines, the fixers 

Epiror Corton: effort to keep waste down, for it cert 
If the machines are cutting out or pre 


“And so, by doing that, we save six cents a dozep 
thing is to see that the yarn locks or 


on the cost of our stockings,” said the superintendent after 

: ae 3 ee ene Oe 
telling me of a “kink” he had originated. of lint. Next, see that tl ce-up sna] 
Well, I thought, quite a neat saving! Most any 


would be glad to add that to the profit they are now mak 


mill If no fault can be found then take th 


move each sinker and examine it carefully. 


} 


bent sinker is found it shoul 


ing, if any, on their goods. So I thought I would write and aq be arscarded, 
tell you about it so your readers might have the benefit stantly packs around sinkers and causes 
rs hard; they must work freely to get 


of it 


ing the sinkers, look for nicks on the sinker 


This man makés a high-class infants’ hose, running 


the artificial silk in the heel and toe. It pained him to @ small nick appears, it should be polished 


see this perfectly good $2.50-a-pound stuff being made things have been done, 

into looper margins and cut off and then sold as waste 

for 12 cents a pound, so he began figuring. i 
What he did was to add a cone of mercerized yarn 

in his yarn stand, add a cam that would hold this out until 

the looper margin was ready to be made. Then the ma- 


started using this mercerized, holding the silk out, 





and the looper margin is made out of mercerized yarn in 
stead of the silk. 


“What I did,” he explained, “was after making the 








heel, to make four courses of the silk, and then a yarn 
change to the mercerized for the looper margin. I weighed 
up our looper margin waste, and found I had been getting ¢y: out. the can 
250 grains of silk to the dozen, and then I found I got there are some rough _ Of 
230 grains of cotton yarn to the dozen after making the for 4 bent bar or a bad butt on the needles. 
change. The artificial silk cost us $2.50 a pound, and we Another thing to prevent waste is not 
get the mercerized for 75 cents, so that it figures out to @ Jeaye any varn on the cones. It pavs to v 
six cents a dozen for us. And on top of that Next let’s eonsider how the alae 
get as much for the mercerized waste as we did for the J. vreasy waste used? Greasy waste can 
Bos (Ga.) the following practice: Select 100 pound 


vide it into two trucks, one for each end 


Watch Out for Waste. everyone concerned know they are to 


Ep! ror COTTON: 


When knitting mill waste goes up, and the reason is ask 


ed, we often hear the answer, “Bad yarn.” Yes, we are going 
to have bad varn at times, but suppose that for a moment 
icht 


we disrecarded bad yarn and see what else mignt be causing 


aking hosie ry we have several place s for waste to be 


place being at the ribbers. The most impor- 
g here is to have a good rib runner, who will con 
be on guard for broken needles. Too many think 
ust because the ribber is running no damage is being trucks. 
done. Of course the fixer must keep the cams polished. waste in and when there 
When changing from one weight to another the take-up o be washed. Of course it 
rollers should be looked after. If the rollers are not taking to dry out, but by sending it 
the ribs as they are knit it will cause the machine time it can dry out before tl 
On misses’ and children’s ribs practically all gives out. It may prove a surprise 
apart with scissors. On half-hose ribs some use pounds of waste will last when use: 
automatic knife, some a foot knife; on the automatie Waste boxes on the floor at the 
e a person has to watch the adjusting springs closely opinion, bad. The girls’ aprons should 
he will make waste. them so that when the knitter ravels a top she can put 
Next the knitter gets the ribs. Sometimes a knitter will  raveling in a pocket instead of throwing the ravel 


ret a bundle of ribs that she doesn’t like—it sounds strange, on the floor. A box should be loeated clos 


; 


but it’s a fact—and she will bring them back to the waste- ribs are given out so it will be eonveni 


box. The place for keeping the ribs should be so that she to empty her pockets. Or better, have 

-an’t do this and get away with it. The ribs that are eording to the sketch shown herewi 

brought back should be examined by ) 
brought back should be examined yy some specified person have to conform to local conditions—small enoug 


and if any can be used, they should be given back to the through aisles, ete. I use the aprons and the truck, 
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Hosiery Ribber 


Extreme ease in changing heads, any size or style Complete Dogless WITH NO 
from 2 3-4 to 4 3-4.~_ Lares VIBRATING 


Simply remove screws at y Bia ee PARTS 
i ce aon Do Not Need New Dog- 





less when changing heads 





Change head without re- __ ay 
moving dogless spider 


High Speed Pulley 
———————Low Speed Palley 
Ly Loose Pulley 









Free View of fabric from~— 
front of Machine. 


a: Sanitaria ‘Sensitive takeup Run- 
: ning in oil eliminating 
all wear of old Style 
worm and wheel giving 
perfect tension of fabric 


at all times. 





Simple in Construction and Operation. Rigid in Design. Smoother Fabric. 





Fidelity Machine Company 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign” Agents 
SOUTH AMERICA JAPAN 
Los Fabricantes Unidos Taketaro Yoshidzumi 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic Osaka, Japan 
GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA 
Moses Mellor & Sons, Ltd. Vance & McKee 
Nottingham, England Sydney, Australia 
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have the waste taken up every 114 hours. By doing this I 
get knitters’ waste made by machines, ravelings and cones, 
all on the same trip. 

The other sketch herewith shows the rack alongside of 
the knitting machines. 

But with all the conveniences one must have the co- 
operation of the whole foree—get in behind the waste, talk 
waste, and get the fixers lined up on this, and never let 
up, but keep everlastingly at it. 

Waste from other sources is not to be overlooked. Oil 
costs money, and thousands of gallons are poured on the 


floors of our mills every month. A man with the job of 
oiler ought to be made to feel that he has a very important 
place. Oilers should carry with them a sharp pick to clear 
out oil holes, and they should always be given plenty of 
time to do their work. 
drill two holes in the eap and oil when the machine is on 
the heel. By doing this less oil will be lost. Oil is the 
life of machinery, and failure to oil properly means its 
destruction. Unusual care should be exercised when oiling 
hangers if there is a belt close by. Oil makes a belt slip, 
and slipping belts with a load will soon ruin them so that 
not only is the oil wasted but the belt becomes scrap. In 
oiling knitting machines oil should not be allowed to get on 
belts, because when the machine changes to a heel, if the 
belt is slipping it will make the machines hang up and 
run out of time. 
and she loses time and money and so does the company. 
Watch the lights, and if not absolutely necessary, cut 
them off. 
say they have to pay so much anyhow, but they are burn- 
ing out the globes. If the light is dim, lay it aside for 
a while and then it can be used again. 
ing from the plant have guards put on them and give one 
man a key. Watch the wash-places; some fellow might 
leave the water turned on and waste a lot of water. All 
of these things can be prevented to a degree, and they 
save money. 


A good way to oil sinkers is to 


Then the knitter has to go for the fixer 


Sectional switches are preferable. Some may 


If lights are miss- 


Brooms should be hung up instead of being 
stood up in the corner; they will last longer. 
We ae 1. (Gz:) 


The Underwear Knitting Department. 


EpitorR Corron : 

We men running underwear mills do not give enough at- 
tention to the knitting department and the machines in it. 
I base that statement upon my own experience in finding 
faulty conditions in this department, and from my observa- 
tion in other mills. Too many of us give much thought 
and consideration to the proper handling of the goods after 
they leave the knitting machine, which in itself is all well 
and good, but it looks like lots of us forget that a mill’s 
profit is either made or lost on the knitting machine, and 


depends entirely on the practices we have there. A machine 


not running is a dead loss and isn’t “paying its board,” 
and sometimes we find machines that are running but are 
losing the mill even more money than the idle ones by pro- 
ducing defective work. 

To demonstrate 
mill, I shall describe, in this letter, the transformation in 


what eareful attention will do for a 


our own knitting room, by installing what I call a “modern 
system’? as compared with the old established practice still 


in use at so many plants. I hope my remarks will start 


COTTON 


some other superintendents 
find oat how they can better 
too wil] tell 


Our m1 


us about it th 
1] contains about 
needle underwear machines 


ladies’, too, but the 


} 


or nothing at all about 


When I took charge of the 


place was having the devil 


machines were being run 22 hours 
] 


week in t 
week 1n 


pounds a order to keep 


departments. Now, by the w: y, wit 
in use, we are getting off approxi: 
week running only ten hours a d 
ahead of the story. 


The 


trouble causing the 


owners were 


bad 


happened to have charge also of tl 


convinced 


1 
WOrkK Wi 


I knew it wasn’t that, and 


It happened that we had just received a brand n 
and, using the same yarn, i 


so I convinced the boss 


chanical operation of the ines. 


The usual practice in an underwear m 
to have a fixer for every 20 machines or so. 
is on piece work, and he is interested on! 


some sort of work that will stack up product 


rerardless—and what crimes are itted under the veil 


of that! 


left ¢ } } 
1€it tO GO Nis 


Furthermore, each knitter is own 


oiling, and he isn’t going to let the machine stop any long- 


er than the has to in order to perform this duty; and take 


it from me, the average piece-worker isn’t any too careful 


about oiling his machine. And when a needle breaks, he 


calls the fixer and he pulls out a part of it, as much as he 


ean get, and leaves the rest in there, leaves it in there to 


several score 


travel around the machine and break 
needles. All of this I call slight he ma 
found the results of it in our 


department. I found, often, a 


machine broken by the part of 


through carelessness. I found 


jumped up at least 
oiling or lack of oiling. 


Having the conditions to 


to get me a good, progressive 


every machine in the 


room, 


necessary, evened up all 


chine properly oil 

. 

altogether 

a man we 

machines at 

should be done, and he dot Slt 


four hours a day to perform 


time he 1s 


the rest of the 


; . 
sorting out needles, e 


room, 


Then, when a needle break 


knitter calls this man, and 


broken needle, and lays the 


and sees that it is all there. 
of smashing up a hundred needles or so by 


left in there. Furthermore, it is our practice, \ 


oceurs, to take down the machine and go over e\ 


it. You don’t know what’s happened, and 
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Superior 


Winding, Warping, Weaving and Knitting Qualities 








4 
UpyZe 


“artificial silk at its highest point of perfection” 





Before you place your next order for 
artificial silk send for a sample of Tubize. 
Try it. See for yourself the wonderful 
results it gives. 













There's a reason for it. Tubize is mar- 
velously strong. Tubize is delightfully 
Each package of Tubize is care- soft to the touch and it has a deep 
sian a ala sonishea velvety finish which greatly enhances 

the appearance of products made from 
it. Tubize absorbs perspiration, washes 








Yards Per Pound Tubize 





Artificial Silk without deteriorating and does not rot 
Deniers | Yards from moisture nor yellow with age. 






74,404 ; 
63,779 Ask any retailer who has handled Tubize- 
poy ond made products — listen to what he will 
44,645 tell you about Tubize. Listen to his al- 
37,204 é ; . 

34,342 most unbelievable testimonial. 

31,890 

29,763 

27,903 

26,262 


24,803 TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. of AMERICA 
Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA HOPEWELL, VA. 
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BRINTON 
BODY MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 
Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. _ 
We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for ll 
kinds of knitted articles. 


Samples, prices and_ par- 
ticulars upon request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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whl 


is to take down the machine and find out what needs work- 


ing on. I have a work-bench for this man and he has a 


wedge of the proper thickness with which he goes over 
every slot. This beats the old haphazard practice of a 
fixer running around with a hammer and wedge all day long 
When we fix a machine it is fixed. We don’t have 


thing as a “jam fixer’ and I tell all new knitters that. 


such a 


This oiler does this, and has ample time to do it, too. 
” 


Another thing: when a “press-off” or a “quarter-off 


tle more 


occurs, much time and goods ean be saved by a | 
attention to the way it is put back, and many needles saved. 
Badly worn cams cause as much breakage of needles as 


any other one thing, I reckon. And oh, how careless most 


fixers are with these, even after the mac s taken down 


they put it back with some cams in a condition to break 
more needles right away. The cams should 
and ground on an emery wheel to be kept 
tion. I find an emery wheel one of the handiest t 
the room. I have a small wheel whose surt'a 
curve as the cam, and I can grind the 
smooth and perfeet—and this is always 
machine goes back together! 

Then, are we watching the needle slots 
It doesn’t take much more time, after a 
down, to run a wedge through all the slot 
them out. 

It’s these things, which are too often 
lose a mill’s profit—and goodness knov s the | 


enough anyhow without wasting it ‘awa 


visible leaks. As a result of our svstem, 
the extra help, increasing the productior 
made effective a 46 per cent reduction 
cost. That means something, doesn’t it? 

I hope these random remarks will mak¢ 
superintendents investigate things more close 
surely like to see some further diseussion on t) 
of them. Ce 


Knitting Machine Fixers. 


Epiror Corron: 
I have been reading with much interest 
eth oie ome ane ne S. Crem: )." o 


ting machines. It is evident that both ot 


have been fixers, and have been through the 


agree with “N. C. 8S.” that the boy who starts 


ting room has the best opportunity of a 


nvone 


to be a fixer And again, in traveling arour 


different knitting mills I have found very 
were not knitters. 

I, myself, learned to be 
room, but did very little knitting. 
minor jobs in the knitting room before | 


reached the posi- 
tion of fixer—such as carrying yarn, fixing belts ling and 
cleaning machines, ete. After being made a fixer, and 
after I had a set of machines, it was up to me to fix them 
and keep them going, making good work, 


menders, seconds and waste as possible. In 


to be done, as each knitter had to make out a report « 
day showing just what her set of machines had done for the 
eutting out in 


day, such things as menders in heel and toe, 
the leg, knots in yarn, empty bobbins, machines stuck, bad 
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America’s foremost knitters of hosiery and underwear— 
knitters whose trade-marked goods are world known—have 
found that that little package of Franklin Latch Needles helps 
speed up production of higher quality goods. Their knitters 
no longer have snappy nerves caused by frequent snapping 
of needles but find that work slips along with fewer inter- 
ruptions—they no longer have so many “seconds” for the 
Franklin velyet-smooth finish never frays the yarn. 


Smooth-running equipment and more contented knitters 
make for quality and quantity production. 


It pays to keep this little package of Franklin Needles on 
hand and have every machine filled with Franlkins. 








LATCH S&S NEEDLES 


FRANKLIN NEEDLE COMPANY, FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Established 1874 
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STANDARD HOSIERY MACHINES 
NYE & TREDICK UNDERWEAR 
MACHINES 


SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES 


All of our machines which are the re- 
sult of a half-century’s experience com- 
bine the following advantages: 


Simplicity 

Durability 

Flexibility 

Economic Operation 
Consistent Performance 


Quality Fabric 


The outstanding feature in all instances 
is 


UNEQUALLED PRODUCTION 


Write for details of recent improve- 
ments on STANDARD and NYE and 
TREDICK machines. 


We will gladly design special ma- 
chines to your specifications. Write for 
information concerning this special ser- 
vice. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine 
Company 


Factory and Offices: 
Beech and Anchorage Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
Show Rooms: 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address, ‘““Trumpbro, Wilmington,” 
Codes, Lieber’s, Bentley's 
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needles, butts broken, bent latches, machines standing, length 
of time machine stood, and all the other troubles that would 
cause bad or defective work or loss of production; in fact 


everything it was possible for a machine to do in the course 
of a day’s running was marked on this knitter’s report, 
} 


n, and 


and it had to correspond with the work she handed 


by this report the foreman knew just what the fixer was 
doing; for instance, if the machine was stopped one hour, 
the foreman went to the fixer to find out why it 
ped that long. The fixer would explain, and it 
up. 


After getting around to different mills, 


was stop- 


] 


was cieared 


be in a certain mill once, and the foreman 
that he did not think a certain other 
fixers. 
was, 


I asked him what he termed a f 
“One put 


broken different 


who ean grind cams, 


castings, and make 


gs, 
that my term for a man who did that w 


to me a fixer was a man who could 


lr Y ne 
ACCP Lil 


] 


menaers, 


making good work, and keep the 


waste down to a small percents 


ize, 


In another instance I was in a ll and 


tendent sent me into the to find 


knitting room 
fixer always got a better production 
other fixers got, so I set out t 


and he answered, “Oh, you knov 


know, but won’t you tell meé 


simple but effective and result 


his machines the first 


machine oil and one-third ¢oal 


mixing coal oil with the mac! 
limbered up, and cut down the menders, 
In another mill I had the same experience as mentioned 


by “N. C. 8.” 


that overcame the 


suggested an adjustment 


where a learner 


trouble the experienced fixer was having 


In closing I will say I have found that the mills 


75 machines are gett 


fixers are taking care of 60 to 


those where the fixers aré 


better results than 
of 85 to 100 machines. 
These are just some of my experiences. If anyone wishes 


to see 


to comment or ask any questions, I should be glad 


them in “Knitting Kinks.” Oup Knirrer (P4.) 


Shambow Shuttle Company, with factories Green 
ville, S. C., and Woonsocket, R. LI., 


ville‘exposition a line of modern sh 


at 
showed at the Green- 
uttles recently designed 
for artificial silk of various counts and compositions, and 
of such fabries as chambrays, shade-cloths, osnaburgs, tire- 
and fine-fancies, ete. An 


operations in sequence, necessary on the wooden part of 


duck exhibit of the sixty odd 
a shuttle, was made to convey the thoroughness and accu- 
racy put into the shuttles. 


furnished a 


A number of mills over the 


country wide variety of samples of fabrics 


woven with Shambow shuttles, which were displayed in th« 
booth. 





Arrangements have been made with The Root Co., Bris 
tol, Conn., manufacturers of automatic counters and metal 
specialties, to take over the manufacture of the brass and 
other boxes for Zinn compacts, of the Simon Zinn, Ine., 
of New York City. 
ed by this company, which has acquired a splendid reputa- 
tion in the brass and metal.specialties field. 


This addition enlarges the scope cover- 
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MERROWING 


The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming 
Overedging and Shell 


agar igt ol Stitch Machines. 


MERROWISE For EFFIciENcy 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


Company, Walhalla, S. C., has 
Stringer, N. F. Stringer, and 
The concern will take over 


Oconee Manufacturing 
been organized by W. K. 
W. Frank McGee, of Anderson. 
the mills formerly operated by the Hetrick Hosiery Mills, 
at Walhalla. 

Voorhees Hosiery Company, Houston, Texas, has been 
incorporated by B. A. Denny, S. Smith, and others. 

The silk mill of the Durham Hosiery Mills, at Durham, 
N. C., is being gradually increased, and it is planned ulti- 
mately to equip the huge four-story building for the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned silk hosiery. New machines are 
being placed in the plant every month, and it is understood 
that this policy will be continued: until the entire space is 
utilized. 

The Novelty Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., have ‘awarded 
a contract to the Parks-Cramer Co., of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, for an extension to their present humidifier system. 
Work on the additional installation will begin at once. 

Leroy A. Beers, secretary of John K. Stewart & Sons, 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Knit underwear Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has arrived in Pine Bluff, Ark., to take charge of 
final preparations for starting operations at the Arkansas 
Textile Co., the new underwear plant which the Amster- 
dam interests helped establish there. 

Mr. Beers, who is general manager of the local factory, 
announces the mill will be ready to begin operations about 
Feb. 1. 

Forty carloads of machinery will arrive within the next 
two months. When this is installed the plant will start up 
with ahout 400 employees. 

Talladega Knitting Mills, at Talladega, Ala., have closed 
their plant and gone out of business, it is reported. This 
decision of the directors of the organization was reached 
several weeks ago, brought about by inactivity during the 
summer and continued dull business this fall causing the 
elimination of operations recently. This plant has approx- 
imately 10,000 spindles, all of which had not been in oper 
ation at one time during the past two years. All of the 
mill equipment will be torn down and removed to Ashland 
City, Ala., where a new company has been formed and will 
be known as the Ashland City Knitting Mills. It is under- 
stood that additional equipment has been bought, te increase 
the capacity of the spindleage and replace old machinery. 
An entirely new management will have control of the 
new organization, the personnel of which has not yet been 
announced. 

The Penn Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. 
formed by H. N. Goldowitz and B. Roland, plans for the 
operation of a local works for the manufacture of a line 
The company will operate with capital of 


Y., recently 


of knit goods. 
$10,000. 

The Alcone Knitting Mills, 447 Washington Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., will soon begin work on a five-story and 
basement plant on Mission Street, for which plans were 
prepared by S. Heiman, 57 Post Street, architect. The 
structure is estimated to cost about $175,000 including ma- 
chinery installations. 

The Grasand Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
ineorporated with a capital of $50,000, to operate a local 
knitting mill. The company is headed by D. Sandler and F. 


Granger; it is represented by M. A. 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Franco Fabrics Corporation, 
H. Kru 


works for the 


formed by R. Sandlow and 


lishment of a local 
of knit The 
Gilbert & Gilbert, 43 Exchange Place, 

The Wakefield Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 


facturer of knit underwear products, is installin 


first 


cotton roods. compa 


g equipme nt 


in the floor of a factory building located at 1924-28 


Hunting Park Avenue, recently leased, and plans for early 
operations. 
New 
organized, plan for the operation of 
manutacture of a line of knit goods. The 
ed by J. L. and M. Mann and A. Sa 
by F. A Bischoff, 53 W ashineton 
The Trabulsi Knit New 


eighth and ninth floors of a buil 


York, N. Y., recently 


4 


pliant tor 


The Rector Knitting Mills, 
a loeal] 
eon pany 
rbini; 


s represent 


York. 


Street, New 
York, h: 
Mercer 
er Streets, for the establishment of a mill f 
Equ 


ed at once and operations commenced at an earl) 


Fabrie ( O., is leased the 


ding at and Bleeck- 


facture of knit outer garments. pment Ww 


1] 


The Chicago Knitting Mills, Chieago, IIl.. h: 
Knitting Mills. 


ave filed no- 


tice of change of name to the Lorenz 


] 


The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, manu- 


facturers of Arrowhead hosiery, is to erect a two-storv brick 


addition to the Rossville plant, to be 50x100 feet 


PT 


CONTENTED OPERATIVES 


The Federal, State and Municipal 

Governments are urging ‘Tree 

Planting, not only to beautify, and 

reforest, but to increase the food 

supply. Get in line with this pro- 

gressive movement—Plant PEACH 
Trees in the yards of your 
mill village homes. They 
bring beauty and good 
cheer, which mean con- 
tented, healthy, efficient 
operatives. 


OF VARIETIES 


Abeba be LLL TTT 


SELECTION 


We can supply you with 

a wide selection of vari- 

eties of healthy, well 

rooted trees that bear 

fruit from early Sum- 

mer until late Fall. We make spe- 
cial quotations on lots of 509, 1000 
or more. 
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The Yarn Market 


There was undoubtedly a healthier tone in the condition 
of the Philadelphia yarn market during the past month as it 
is reported here. Business transacted seemed to be of a 
more satisfactory nature, affecting more of the divisions in 
the list than have been in prominence for some time. Buy- 
ers seemed to be more in earnest as to the taking of mate- 
rials, and all factors appeared in better feeling. The 
spinning end of the market manifested a firm stand, and 
over the period as a whole quotations generally found a 
higher level which endures at the present writing, with 
prospects pointing to a continuance of these rates, if not 
still higher values. 

During the month an interesting feature revealed in the 
market was the depleted condition of stocks in the hands of 
the dealers, which seemed to refer more to finer numbers 
Impelled by varying influ- 
ences to enter the market, and demanding “spot” goods for 


than to the coarser counts. 
immediate delivery, some buyers found the dealers unable 
to meet their demands promptly. The dealers, going back 
to the spinners for more yarn on the price basis then in 
force, either found the mills disinterested at the figure, or 
were allowed a much smaller quantity at the prevailing 
price, with an increased quotation on the remainder of a 
consignment. The firm stand of the spinner did not permit 
the lower price to apply any_ further than seemed necessary, 
it was pointed out, with the result that in instances some 
dealers applied to competitors in the market for sudden 
delivery upon some counts. 

While the condition of small stocks in Philadelphia 
seemed to be more or less general, it was not believed there 
Just how it 
would be remedied was a matter of conjecture, in consider- 
ation of the attitude of the spinners and the disinclination 
of the Philadelphia factors to load themselves up in pros- 
pect of an undetermined future for the market. 

Although business transacted for several months has 
apparently been mediocre in volume, ‘and the market has 
felt that sooner or later compensation would put in its 
work in the form of an increased demand for the covering 
of orders on the part of consumers, another revelation dur- 
ing the month, which seemingly was paradoxical, was that 
yarn users appeared to be better stocked with yarns than 
has appeared to be the case’‘from the day-to-day and week- 
to-week reports of business done. Although it is impossible 
just to determine the exact amount of yarn in the hands 
of users, and while no general condition can apply to them 
all, still it was felt that as a rule the consumers had more 
nearly provided for their requirements for the remainder 
of the year than has been previously calculated. 


were many examples of dealers being “short.” 


Some business for the first quarter of 1925 developed 
in some quarters on the more standard numbers. Business 
in floor covering yarns was particularly active during the 
first part of November. 

The established custom for trading in the yarn market 
has been for the consuming end to come in three or four 
times a year or so, and make general commitments for 
their requirements. The practices of the past several weeks 
seem to indicate an inclination of buyers to digress from 
this; to come to market more often, for smaller stocks of 
yarns. By some this trend was pointed out to be a stabil- 
izing influence on the market and on prices, it being stated 


that the market was relieved from intermittent spurts ‘of 
unusual activity alternating with extended periods of dull- 
ness, thus bringing fluctuations. At the same time, how- 
ever, there were other factors who expressed a complete 
willingness for the return to the methods of former years. 

This new policy on the part of yarn users, it was ex- 
plained, undoubtedly reflected the new “hand-to-mouth” 
practice of the retailer, who apparently has found it more 
satisfactory, and just as convenient, to cover requirements 
as he receives his orders. The readjustment in distributing 
methods has permitted him to do this with satisfaction. In 
these calculations, dealers consider the jobber as an “idler 
pulley,” pointing out that the manufacturer actually has 
been carrying the stock, which impelled his desire to oper- 
ate more nearly in conformity with the practice of the re- 
tailer. 

While the national election produced no drastie result 
on the market, it was the consensus of opinion that its 
ultimate effect would be a wholesome one. 

A movement of importance in the trade is the effort be- 
ing made by the Southern Yarn Spinners’ Association, in 
conjunction with the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce in the working out of a system 
of yarn standards and simplication, looking to a reduction 
in the range of numbers, as well as the establishment of a 
standard of twist and put-up. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
November 15th: 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
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Two-Ply Skeins. 
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Two-Ply Warps. 
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Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
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Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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REC. U.S. PAT. OFE 


This Universal Wound 
Bobbin Contains twice 
the Usual amount of filling Yarn 


-~That’s Economy 


PINNING Filling Yarn to spinning limitations rath- 
er than to shuttle capacity means an important 
flexibility of spinning equipment, and the use of 
bobbins containing twice the usual amount of filling 
yarn assures a 5‘ to 20% saving of doffing time. 
That is economy. 


Converting a former extensive yarn waste into first quality cloth 
and producing more and better cloth than ever before is assured 
by the use of Universal Wound filling yarn in your mill. 


Universal engineers in one inter- 
view can prove to you that the 
saving resultant from the use of 
Universal wound filling more 
than offsets the cost of the pre- 
paratory process. Remember 
this interview in no way obli- 
gates you, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


New York. BOSTUN Charlotte, 


Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica. 
DEPots AND Orfices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Your fabrics can be 
no better than the 
needles that knit them. 








Put on the spectacles of cold reason and size 







up latch needles for what they are. 





A needle isn’t very impressive to look at, but 
what a power for good or evil lies in that little 
latch! It is a marvel of delicate construction. 


Yet the foundation of your fabrics—and your 












profits—is based on it. 


The latch is one of the famous efficiency features 





of Excelsior-Torrington Needles, and, as you 







will agree, that is important! 





Satin-smooth, strong with the strength of 






perfect construction—these latches cannot fray 
the finest yarns. And they do not delay pro- 






duction by frequent breakages. 


















Excelsior-Torrington Needles possess all the 





points you must have in latch needles. 








Established 1866 


\ 


The TORRINGION COMPANY « 


Torrington,Conn. U.S.A. 












BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT 








TORRINGTON, CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
264 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STs. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Evidence that there had been considerable quiet buying 
of hosiery cropped out last month in increased activity 
imong mills, and as indicating many distributors had been 

olding commitments back pending a sounding of senti- 
ment following the elections, there was a sudden flow of 
mall orders for spot goods in novelty lines. 

Buyers coming to market found that even stocks of cer- 
ain staples were not to be depended on for immediate ship- 
ments. Mills had been making deliveries about as fast as 
goods could be finished while plants were being operated 
mn a curtailed basis. Orders for hosiery to be shipped out 
within a week had to be declined by more than one manu- 
facturer, and some would not promise deliveries inside of a 
month. Orders for as few as a half case were rejected on 
the question of delivery. 

The situation had vastly improved from the mill view- 
point, so far as concerned demand. Shipments, orders re- 
‘eived and unfilled orders increased and mill stocks were 
less than a month before. Along with this gratifying 
showing, there was an increase in production, and it is a 
question whether some manufacturers did not act prema- 
turely in this respect. Numbers were operating overtime, 
on certain lines, in the completion of orders for the holli- 
day trade, and were accumulating no stock. But those which 
were speeded up simply on the assumption the mild boom 
was the forerunner of a period of wholesome distribution 
are likely to find that, while there may be a better market 
for their product, it will not be a satisfactorily profitable 
one. 

The fact that there was no scarcity of hosiery during the 
months when so many mills were being operated part time, 
with others idle, leaves the inference there is no immediate 
need for increasing output. Jobbers will continue next 
year to buy on a restricted basis and come to market often. 
They will not buy far ahead and give manufacturers oppor- 
This is indicated 


in the absence of much contracting for staples for spring 


tunity to plan a production campaign. 
and summer. It will be necessary for manufacturers to 
earry stocks, as this year, to command the business of a 
large part of the jobbing element. The strong can do this, 
while the weak cannot. 

The presence of excessive stocks invariably has held 
prices in check. Mills will be expected to do that which 
jobbers will not do—earry stocks for immediate use. Some 
of the more hopeful manufacturers are planning to do this. 
Using one, making women’s spring needle silk hosiery, for 
illustrating the point, his mill, equipped with 200 spring 
needle machines, is ranning overtime, and 100 machines are 
to be added. In this instance buyers have indicated about 
what they will want over a period of three to four months 
and, while their orders are not conclusive that they will 
take the goods, the manufacturer feels assured they will 
do so if he can supply them on short notice. This is what 
he is preparing to do. Were this policy to be adopted by 
mills generally it is apparent buyers would be having the 
eold end of the poker and prices would be no more stable 
than they have been. 

A few months ago, when raw materials were low, and 
the trade had become acclimated to prevailing prices, profits 
were within the reach of mills that had been operating at a 


loss or, at the best, breaking even. About that time one 


manufacturer made a reduction of 121% cents a dozen in a 


line of women’s hosiery that, apparently, not been 


overproduced. Another lopped off another six pence, and 
which there had dawned a better situation. The 

had been put into the prices of juvenile hosiery, and 

there was assurance this class of goods would be 


jobbers 


mand for spring shipment, numbers of 
from the market. 
One of the better known mill agent 


ala f 
ciass ol 


uncalled-for price reductions to a 
that depends rather on buyers coming in 


He 


jobbers from the 


to find them. s inclined to absolve 
accusation of 

tition, but he does lay caustic eriti 
cheese-paring policy that supplies for some 
incentive to bid for business on : 


terms t 


two selling 


One or 


hose. 


dozen for mercerized half 

no business, he say S, pt rsuade d 

prices. Others met the new quotati: 

was established. It 

back to the 
When the Berks] 


, 
out with a new price 


1925, it was bel 


lormer 


] 


leved manul 


prompt to announce similar advances. 


added but 25 cents to the 1924 price of 


making the price $12 a dozen for 11 strand o 


. eee 
southern mill is quoting $12.50 for a 12 
1 | ge $12. for a 12 


and the stocking is reported meeting w 
jobbing trade. Some manufacturers w 
3erkshire say there was such a variance 


they feared they could not hope to get 


any upward revision, and for the time gave u 
thing heavier than five strand as a standard 
There is a chiffon eraze, and many 
gauzy stockings are crowded with work to the end of 
1925. 


com 


the 
year, some with business that will carry them into 
Mills selling to retailers are especially busy, and it is 
mon knowledge that not a few which are not supposed to 
maintain retailer connections also are distributing 

Chiffons are a profitable proposition for manufacturers 
who have overcome the matter of an excess number of sec- 
onds. One manufacturer, specializing in chit 


business placed with this mill the management is led 


seconds run slightly under four per cent. 


lieve distributors are planning for a long sheer season, run- 
ning through next summer, and it would appear that as 
others are selling ahead this may not be an extravagant view 

While there is a market for sheer silk hosiery made on 
latch needle machines, there seems no doubt the full fash- 
ioned silk, sheer and standard weights, is making large 
gains, and it is assumed this accounts for reported less pro- 
the 
full fashioned is attributed to the lower cost, by the build- 


duction of seamless. The increasing popularity of 
Until a little more 
than a year ago nothing lighter than 10 strand was accept- 
able, with 11l-strand the popular weight. In the eight 


strand there is a saving in silk that amounts to consider- 


ing of stockings of eight strand silk. 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


IN SKEINS FLOSS 
COPS TWIST 
SPOOLS COMBINATIONS 
NATURAL DYED 
SPUN 


It is my desire to cultivate and acquire your business if 
you will permit me to serve you best. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Avenue New York 
EXCLUSIVELY ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Phone: Long Distance: 
CALEDONIA 1465 CALEDONIA 1466 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and : 

Skeins. 3 

20/2- me Natural and 
Gassed. 


aS / \ Me 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa, Cameron & Pfingst— 
Readng, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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DRI-TRANSFERS 


have proven to be the most successful method 
for trademarking hosiery. We are glad to be 
able to claim a share in this success. 


Tt 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Our success is the result of giving to our cus- 
tomers the finest quality transfer—at the lowest 
possible cost. GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
CONTINENTAL PRICES before placing your 
next order on trademark transfers. 
Samples and quetation cheerfully 
submitted upon request 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO., INC. 
2472-74 3rd AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representative 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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able, putting the full fashioned pure silk standard length 
In fact, full 


fashioned goods of medium weight are a profitable propo- 


boot stocking in the $1.50 a pair retail elass. 


sition for retailers at $1.25, which is but a quarter more 
than dealer’s legitimate price for a high grade latch needle 
stocking. 

Charles Chipmans Sons Co. go the all-over seamless a 
quarter better with their form fashioned silk stocking, which 
has a full fashioned foot on a seamless knit leg carrying 
the fashion marks. The form fashion is a big seller, accord- 
ing to Chipman’s and a number of jobbers handling the 
line, which is being manufactured by several mills under 
royalty, the method of construction being covered by a 
patent controlled by Chipman’s. It goes over the counter 
at a dollar a pair. 

While prices of a number of lines of silk hosiery, both 
seamless and full fashioned, have been moved up on the 
higher cost of raw silk, a line of tram half hose is being 
marketed at the lowest price recorded to date for the cur- 
rent and coming season. It is going to jobbers at $3.624% 
a dozen, and some very large orders have been placed, 
with one of the large mills, which is said to be the first 
to name a price so low. 

Silk half hose has been lagging, according to trust- 
worthy production statisties, while output of cotton, arti- 
ficial silk and Japan silk straight and in mixture, shows 
a steady gain. Almost one-half of the September pro- 
duction of all classes of hosiery, making comparison with 
The bulk of this 
probably can be aseribed to the popularity of novelties, of 
And the prediction 


August, is represented in half hose. 


which there never was such an array. 
is heard that this season’s more elaborate patterns will look 
quiet in contrast with what will be offered by retailers next 
spring and summer. One mill shows samples of striped 
socks that have been submitted to a few jobbers and re- 
ceived their o.k. It offers a wide selection of striping in 
both eolors and construction, and more stripes are to come. 

Hosiery printers were having a harvest while block pat 
terns in diamond and rectangular shapes were being pushed 
by mills. It is understood their business shows some falling 
off with the introduction of the knitted-in stripes. Arti- 
ficial silk half hose in stripes has had a good market, and 
since mills have been using fiber with a cotton base it has 
become a stronger competitor with tram silk. Some in- 
terests look silk 


artificial silk hosiery for men and women next year, but it 


for a record volume of business in and 
is believed competition among mills will be very keen and 
that comparatively low prices will rule. 

A Philadelphia mill making women’s artificial silk ho- 
siery had been operating but 70 per cent of the plant. Some 
months ago it brought out an attractive line of cotton-base 
fiber goods, with the result enough business was taken to 
justify running the whole plant full time. That was some 
months Recently other manufacturers brought out 


hosiery of like construction and, as these shared in the busi- 


ago. 


ness, the mill referred to now is able to take care of orders 
by operating at but 85 per cent. This like many 
others, probably, has orders for only spot and nearby de- 


mill 


livery, and it happens frequently that production is within 
a week’s run of orders, and that by the time it catches up, 


enough new business has been booked to run through an- 
other week. This is believed to be typical of conditions in 


most of the smaller mills making staples and selling to 
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jobbers exclusively. 
What still 


hose is given the descriptive term wind wool. It is a 


As to novelties, that is anot] 


er story. 


may be regarded as an innovation halt 


mix- 
] + 


quoted at 


and artificial silk 


The ock 


Piven the 


ture of wool, cotton and is 


$3.50 a dozen to jobbers. comes from a southern 


mill. <A design that is name pineapple stitch also 


is a candidate for favor. This construction, somewhat re 


sembling a vertical and horizontal dropstitel shown it 


and wome? Phila- 


half hose, misses’ ribs 
delphia mill making women’s pinée 
been operating overtime. 


But for novelties, mercerizers depending the 


nosiery 


trade might be seriously in wa Something 


<1ness 


strictly unique in the novelty woman’s anklet 


from the Unique Knitting 


shortest stocking for women ever 


hown, 


inehes from the heel base to the 


ippe r 


cuff top, which takes in about 


one-ha 


The leg length, it will be 


seen, 1s less 


The stocking, the body 


fant’s sock. 


cerized yarn, is intended to be 


worn over almost 


of full length hose, performir lon of the old-time 


i” the tunel 


pulse warmer worn about the wrist. It is being 


given its 
first tryout. 


Something different in misses’ derby ribs has a roll] 


top, 


effect, 


ceroenet stiteh 


the exposed surface of which has a 


somewhat resembling the sides of a very coarse wood rasp 


It is made in the popular seven-eighth length 


and has vet 


to be passed ipon by the trade, which would appear to have 
a plethora of patterns and colors 


New York 
socks in 


juvenile One 


} os1ery. 


g infants’ 


establishment showing 14 patterns of 
16 colors is-easily outdistanced by another offer 


ing 24 numbers of misses’ 


10 colors. 


ribs two 


- 


sizes of the comp! 


top-patterns each 


and a range of 


mper putting ir 


one dozer 


each of five would have 2,400 


dozens, and his assortment would be badlv shattered 


17 


ss 1} 
»u no obpber would 


single hour’s selling. 
thing. 
While novelties are the 


have had a surfeit. of 


them, 


some that seem essential in at »stablishmen 


rather than that there be Retailers. or 


ta > T +} ) « | } ” } } 
take to them, and ‘cause jobbers do not 


the other hand, 


have a large variety of selections, are mor 


d sposed 


appens that mi 


ever to buy from mills direet. Thus 


facturers who let it be understood that jobbers are 
only patrons are getting into retail 


door. A 
front 


stores through the 


few of the bolder primary market sellers use 


entrance, and make no d 


buyers, whether jobbers or retaile 
to them, so long as sales mean profit 


So common has direct selli 


ng become, to the det 


iment of 
the business of many large distributors, that a 


“What shall 


retail trade direct? It 


iobhbe rs’ or 


ganization has taken up the question, we do 
with manufacturers selling to the 
was planned to have a star chamber discussion of the sub- 
The dis- 


turbance to them over distribution is akin to that whieh has 


ject at an early meeting of knit goods jobbers. 


upset retailers who see some of their business drifting to 
establishments which sell to consumers direct through ean- 
vassers, a method of doing business that is making headway 
notwithstanding efforts of stifle 
through legislation for imposing a heavy license tax, if 


retailers to canvassers 


necessary. 
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Canvassers have done for some mills what jobbers and 
retailers could not or, at any rate, did not do. The Real 
Silk Hosiery Co., for example, is credited with having large 
sales of hemtop half hose, a type of stocking that did not 
receive the sanction of the jobbing and retail trades. Mills 
in need of business are not quite so particular of the outlet 
as they once were, so long as they can market their pro- 
duction profitably. 

While the big business in hosiery during the fall months 
in silk lines and novelties, there has been a general 
It is expected there will be 


was 
picking up, all along the line. 
a slowing down during the holiday period, as usually is the 
case; that some buying for spring, which should have been 
done by this time, will be deferred until early January, 
when, unless all predictions fail, there will be witnessed an- 
other revival not unlike that which had its beginning in 
September-October and continued through last month. The 
one fear in the trade is that some manufacturers, exagger- 
ating the size of the next movement, may prepare for it on 
an unnecessarily large scale, as they did last year and, to 
some extent, again this year in relation to wool hosiery, 
which so far this season has proved disappointing. 

A month or two ago it looked as though there had been 
an outbreak of demand for women’s hosiery for wool in 
combination with artificial silk. It was but a flash in the 
pan, as was discovered after a few mills with stocks in 
the gray rushed them to dyers. Women, in discarding wool, 
have gone to the other extreme, in making very light weight 
silks their standard for winter wear. 

Men’s wool hose is in good shape, because made in pat- 
terns which are appealing, and novelties, heathers and plain 
colors have a fairly good market, if in the moderate price 
range. Many dealers catering to the better trade use im- 
ported goods, and are getting as much as $3 a pair for 
block pattern full fashioned lisle half hose made in France. 
A chain of retail stores is putting in a line of domestic 
lisle socks made on latch needle machines equipped with a 
device for forming the patterns, simulating the French 
stocking. Successful marketing of hosiery, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever, begins with the designer, and reeds exhibi- 
tors and order takers rather than salesmanship. 

Some commotion was caused in the underwear primary 
market early last month by the wide circulation of reports 
that the Appalachian Mills Co. and the Standard Knitting 
Mills, the big producers of men’s heavy weight cotton ribbed 
underwear in Knoxville, Tenn., contemplated opening their 
lines about the middle of November for the season of 
1925-6. There was foundation for the report, as was ad- 
mitted at the offices of the mills, but rumor was in error as 
to the date for the formality. The disturbing feature of 
the situation so suddenly precipitated was the fact it was 
known that, regardless of the date, prices would be lower 
than a year ago. This needed no confirmation, as cotton 
had receded by about 10 cents a pound, making a differ- 
ence, buyers figured, of at least $1.50 a dozen for 16-pound 
union suits and a proportionate paring of last year’s prices 
of lighter weight suits and shirts and drawers. 

There were manufacturers in the North, and in the South 
as well, who were inclined to question the feasibility of 
coming on the market this year for the next winter season. 
They were booking small orders right along at an accepted 
price level. Jobbers still needed much winter underwear, 
but they were buying it only as they received orders from 
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retailers, and the latter were withholding orders pending 
a drop in temperatures. 

At this writing there has been no formal announcement 
of the opening, but the trade has a well developed hunch 
that the two Tennessee mills, and perhaps others, would be 
offering their lines by or before the first week in December. 
Jobbers did not want to pay this year’s prices for goods for 
the current season when they felt assured goods bought 
after the opening would be invoiced at next year’s lower 
prices. Furthermore, it was assumed that retailers would 
be similarly disposed, and that their orders would not be 
coming through as early as had the opening been deferred 
a month. Thus the jobbers may not have finished their 
season until after the end of the year, and will be deliver- 
ing goods at both this year’s and next year’s prices. 

Comment ran from condemnation of to praise for the 
mills which had planned an early opening. The southern 
establishments, it will be recalled, for several years have 
been coming on the market in November, and it is admitted 
in the trade that their sales at and following the openings 
vindicated their policy. Jobbers bought in November in 
previous years, particularly on a rising market, and it was 
reasoned they would do so this year, on a decline in prices, 
which some believe will be lower at the start than a few 
months hence. Then, too, it was reasoned, if the Tennessee 
mills did not pursue the policy of previous years in the 
matter of opening, some interests might charge the depar- 
ture to ulterior motives. All said and done, the mills did 
what the trade might have expected them to do. 

Heavy weight underwear mills had a lean year, due in 
great measure to low temperatures until late in the Spring 
and unseasonably high temperatures until almost the thres- 
hold of winter. Because of the climatic anachronism, so to 
speak, and the fact prices were high, jobbers were late in 
contracting for this season’s underwear, and production 
was sharply curtailed during the summer, with the result 
that when, in September and October distributors came to 
market, there was a scarcity of assortments and of certain 
numbers for immediate delivery, about the only delivery for 
which thé average jobber was buying. All hands will close 
the season with no carryover goods, so that the outlook is 
for a far better market situation next year, particularly as 
mill prices will be lower. 

Some few manufacturers appear quite well satisfied with 
this year’s volume of business in heavy weight underwear. 
One in Connecticut, for example, scored a considerable in- 
crease over 1923 in its business in women’s winter gar- 
ments. Some of the Central West mills, whose men’s lines 
are of a somewhat distinctive type and are well entrenched 
also sold a normal season’s production. In the main, how- 
ever, and notably in New York State, manufacturers had 
room for considerably more business than was written. 


An executive of one of the more successful large mills 
says underwear is the most unsystematically marketed of 
textile lines. He is severe in his criticism of manufacturers, 
numbers of whom, he says, price their lines without know- 
ing either their actual cost or the attitude of the market, 
expecting too much from selling agents. He is a beiiever 
in complete cooperation among manufacturers in the matter 
of cost ascertainment, prices at the opening and cohesive- 
ness thereafter, but instances a half dozen or more big suc- 
cessful establishments that operate on the go-as-you-please 
plan naming prices without consultation with others, stick- 
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ing to them and opening when they believe jobbers are 
ready to buy. Of course they give jobbers price protection, 
but that is what, in effect, most manufacturers of under- 
wear are and for some time have been doing. 

The same spotty situation as among mills exists in rela- 
tion to light underwear for the next season as is shown 
among manufacturers of winter weights. One leading mill 
has booked to date 50 per cent more orders for next spring 
and summer than to the corresponding date in 1923, and is 
sold well up. Another, taking rank with this one as to 
character of product and merchandising methods, has sold 
but around 25 per cent of what was contracted for to the 
middle of November last year. This is believed to be as 
good a showing as can be made by the average bal briggan 
mill. 

Retailers were late with their buying of underwear for 
last spring and summer, as they were in placing orders 
for their winter requirements, and it is reasoned that having 
gotten through the season satisfactorily by leaving it to 
mills and jobbers to carry stocks for them, they will pur- 
sue the same policy in 1925. Jobbers, therefore, have been 
in no hurry to contract for more than a fraction of their 
prospective light weight needs, although a few admit there 
will be danger in deferring commitments until January. 
Some believe that by that time the price of cotton will 
have been fairly stabilized, on a perhaps higher than the 
current level; that jobbers as a body will then start buying 
and manufacturers will have opportunity, and justification, 
for that matter, for advancing prices or taking their lines 
off the market for a time, repeating the performance of 
last spring. Others declare nothing of the kind is going 
to happen, and point to a recent reduction in a line of 
six-pound ribbed suits, marked to $6.50 a dozen from $6.75. 
This gave the market no immediate jolt, but traders would 
prefer that the price had been kept where it was put orig- 
inally. 

Light weight knitted underwear, it seems. must reckon 
with still more competition from nainsook and kindred gar- 
ments for men. Several very attractive lines of nainsook 
and soisette athletic suits in subdued stripes and plaids are 
on the market, some of these passing over the counter at $3 
per garment, a retailer here and there getting $3.50 to $4, 
depending on the location of the store and its class of trade. 

Wool underwear is being offered in a quiet way for the 
next heavy weight season. Prices show little change from 
last year, but the garments will contain less wool, it is stated 
With raw 
wool around 15 per cent higher than a year ago and up 


that is, they will be of lighter construction. 


about 50 per cent since July last, it is apparent mills either 
must exact higher prices or take the difference in cost out 
of the underwear. They prefer the latter. A legitimate 
price for a 17-pound suit would be about $6 a dozen above 
the opening a year ago, and few jobbers would stand for 
that. Wool in the last year has advanced not quite as 
much as cotton declined. 

Notwithstanding the higher prices of wool, sweater 
manufacturers seem to doubt that they can look for higher 
prices for their product. To date there has been no reflex 
from the informal opening of a few mill lines in Chieago 
early in November, but subsequent happenings in the New 
York primary market leave the inference manufacturers 
are by no means unanimous on the matter of what their 


goods will fetch. A line from a mill in the Mohawk Valley 
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was opened at $37.50, an advance of $2.50 over 1923. An- 
other line, formerly quoted at $30, was offered at $28.50. 
The opinion was heard that manufacturer nor 
jobber had confidence in the November figures. 

There is fear in some quarters in the trade that Ger- 
many will compete in this market with staple sweaters, and 


neither 


where such apprehension exists there is stressed the im- 
portance of making the next season another novelty period 
and depend on style for preventing the market being flood- 
ed with foreign garments in other than the cheaper classes. 

National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago, Illinois, has for distribution a “safety calendar” 





for 1925 that is of unique design. A series of twelve beauti- 
ful oil paintings, each a lesson in safety, illustrates the 
twelve sheets, while on the back of each page is printed 
an article dealing with “First Aid in the Home,” “Re- 
suscitation,” “Antidotes for Household Poisons,” ete., which 
together with the lessons in the pictures, are intended to 
make the calendar a twelve months’ course in safety. The 
calendars may be procured from the Council at nominal 
prices, either singly or in quantities for distribution to em 
ployees. 


The “Truscon Maintenance Map,” recently issued by 
The Truseon Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan, is an attrae- 
tively arranged illustration of the uses to which the vari- 
ous products of this organization are put. A sectional 
view of a building shows a variety of applications of these 
products, and useful maintenance information for build- 
ings and equipment is given on the chart. 
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